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different from what they now are; and I am bound to add, 
after saying so much on the subject, that I was always 
very much obliged to Lord Ducie. I had repeatedly suf- 
fered severely in the limited state of my finances by the 
loss of some valuable horses, and on one of these occa- 
sions, when my best charger had been killed under me, 
he made me a present, in the most handsome manner, 
of an excellent steed, fully caparisoned, with pistols, furni- 
ture, and other necessary appendages. 

At the conelusion of hostilities ia the month of No- 
vember, 1762, when the notification reached the seat 
of war that the preliminaries of peace had been signed, 
I found myself in the situation of many others; and, my 
occupation being gone, I sold my horses, and packing 
up my swords and plans, prepared to return to London. 
As I had now been employed for three years on General 
Mostyn’s staff, and had applied myself with considerable 
assiduity study the duties of a military enginecr, I 
had ma collection of plans, positions, attacks, fortifi- 
cations, ieges, with other objects of interest in this 
department,“on wich I placed a great value. Having 

rved them ‘with the greatest care, I deposited them 
for safety in my father’s house ; but on my return to Scot 
land, some years. afterwards, I found, to my great morti- 
fication, that my honoured and worthy mother, from their 
lying so long unemployed in the cases in which I had 
left them, thought that in papering a tea closet, they 
might be applied to a purpose both useful and ornamental. 
I could not seriously blame her for this little mistake, 
sinee, although she was the mother of several pretty good 


ry tactics. : P 
During the early part of my life I was known in the 
army by the name of “ Whisker,” not from any striking 
ornament of that kind on my own person, but from a 
ridiculous circumstance which happened at Piermont, 
when I was a very young person indeed. The water- 
ing-places in Germany were regarded during the Seven 
Years’ War as so many neutral stations, where great 
numbers of people assembled froin all quarters for the 
purposes of health or relaxation. The house in which I 
lodged was small, incommodious, and very much crowd- 
ed; and finding one evening that I could not easily get 
access to my own apartment, I chanced to stray into 
another part of the house which was occupied by the 
lady of the Baron de Jenneret. As the room was im- 
perfectly lighted, I stretched out my hand, when it came 


kers; and he, starting up from his reclining posture, 

drew his sabre in great wrath and made a cut at me, just 

as [ had cleared the door-way : which retained long after- 
wards a striking memorandum of my narrow escape. 

The story was thought a great deal too good to be allow- 

ed to go to sleep, and for many years the sobriquel of 

“Whisker” was my only appellation among my military 

acquaintances, 

—— 
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Although the hostilities of which I have hitherto been 
writing, are known in European history by the name of 
the Seven Years’ War, yet it will be remembered that, 
by the separate peace which Great Britain concluded with 
France, towards the end of the year 1762, the war, in so 
far as this country was concerned, was only of six years’ 
duration. 

Qn my arrival in London, after returning from Ger- 
many, I placed myself in communication with my father, 
and stated my extreme reluctance to lead a life of inac- 
tivity at home. At my time of life, he wisely concluded 
that it was not desirable for me to remain long in London» 
He therefore applied to his friend Sir Andrew ays 
then ambassador from Britain at the court of Ber in, to 
e me attached as a supernumerary captain to some 

russian regiment, that I might be enabled by returning 


the military profession. Sir Andrew was good enough 
to engage to procure this appointment for me. In reli- 
ance on his protection, | returned‘to Germany, and joined 
the Prussian army ; but, before my departure, I obtained 
leave to purchase a majority at home, through the inter- 
est of my gallant friend General Mostyn. It was thus 
in the interval between the date when | obtained Icave to 
purchase, and the period when the purchase was com- 
pleted, that I proceeded to the Prussian head-quarters ; 
but I had scarcely arrived there, when I received intelli- 
gence that a majority had been procured for me in the 
British service, which, of course, precluded me from serv- 
ing as a captain in any other. I was permitted, however, 
to remain as a volunteer with the Prussian army, which 
I did till the end of the war in 1763. 

1 have hinted in the outset that my father’s pecuniary 
resources were never very extensive: he was more dis- 
tinguished in the literary world for the depth of his eru- 
dition, and for the elegance and purity of his taste, than 
for any zeal in the pursuit of a profession which he had 
probably adopted, because it was customary at the period 
for men of his station to apply themselves either to the 
study of the law, or the practice of the military profes- 
sion. Until he obtained the pension to which I alluded 
in the outset, his whole income arose from the rental 
of an estate which was believed to be subject to the fet- 
ters of a very strict entail, while at the period of which 
I write the revenue arising from it did not probably ex- 
ceed £700 a year. 

When it is considered, on the other hand, that I was 

the eldest of seventeen children, who were all suitably 
provided for, it will not be thought extraordinary, that in 
looking for the means of advancement in the service, my 
father was the last person to whom I should have thought 
of applying. Had I indeed possessed no other resource 
but the paternal coffers, I should certainly never have 
thought of applying for leave to purchase my majority. 
But two different persons, in very different stations of 
society, had voluntarily offered me their assistance, and 
I was much too ambitious of premotion, to decline on 
both hands two such disinterested proposals. ‘The one 
party was Sir Lawrence Dundas, who, by the exercise of 
his talents, had acquired an immense fortune in the com- 
missariat department of the army; the other, although a 
name of less pretension, is not less worthy of being re- 
corded. John King, of Henrietta street, Covent garden, 
had long been my tailor; and, at the period when I was 
arranging the purchase of my majority, I was considera- 
biy in his debt. He was probably aware of the narrow- 
ness of my finances, and taking me aside one day that | 
chaneed to be in his shop, he begged of me to dine with 
him on the following Sunday at his country-house at 
Clapham, as he wished to have some conversation with 
me on a subject in which he said he was deeply inter- 
ested. 
On my arrival at the house of this worthy man, he 
carricd me into his own room, and saying that he knew 
how much I wished to.push myself forward in the ser- 
vice, he produced the sum necessary for the purchase of 
my majority, and pressed it on my acceptance; but in 
consequence of what had previously passed between me 
and Sir Lawrence Dundas on the same subject, I was 
compelled, with some reluctance, to decline so generous 
an offer, and I had afterwards some reason to regret that 
[ had done so, as Sir Lawrence thought fit to call up the 
money from me at a time when it was not quite conve- 
nient to repay it. 

I was not by any means the only British officer who 
was desirous of scrving under so distinguished a com- 
mander as Frederick the Great. I shall mention an in- 
stance, attended by circumstances which happened to 
fall under my own nctice. General Beckwith, who had 
commanded the 20th regiment during the war with much 
distinction, was known to be a most excellent officer, and 
was either offered service by the king of Prussia, or 
perhaps he had asked for it. His own regiment, the 20th, 
had been for some time quartered in the town of Mun- 
ster, where there were also some Prussian troops, when 
the British army received orders to return home. Colonel 
Beckwith had not disclosed his acceptance of service from 
the king of Prussia, until the morning when his regi- 
ment, accompanied by another English battalion, had 
marched out of the town, under the command of the 
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major of the 20th, leaving the Prussian troops behind to 


garrison the place. On the morning in question, he had 
asked a number of the officers to breaktast with him. 
When the party were rising from table, he called to his 
valet-de.chamébre to bring him his coat, and, to the great 
surprise of the company, the servant brought in the uni- 
form of a Prussian general, which he immediately put 
on. He then put his hand in the pocket, and pulling out 
a parchment, desired the oldest officer in the room to 
read it, It proved to be his commission as a general in 
the Prussian service, and contained his appointment as 
commander-in-chief of the district, and governor of the 
town of Munster for his Prussian majesty, until God 
should give him peace. 


If the English officers were before surprised, they now 
seemed absolutely struck dumb with astonishment. For 
it must be observed, that in consequence of the sepurate 
peace which had been concluded between the English and 
the French, a considerable degree of jealousy had arisen 
between the subjects of Great Britain and the king of 
Prussia, which was considerably inflamed by a supposed 
breach of certain articles in the original treaty between 
Prussia and England, by which it had been stipulated 
that peace should not be made by either party, except in 
conjunction with the other; and that during the war 
Great Britain should pay to Prussia an annua] subsidy 
of £700,000. It was generally understood that the king 
of Prussia, who was always a man of expedients, was no 
great loser in the end by the pretended breach of faith 
on the part of Great Britain; and that, by quartering his 
troops in the Electorate, he contrived to exact perform. 
ance of the pecuniary part of the stipulation from his 
Britannic Majesty’s Hanoverian subjects. Be that as it 
may, the British and Prussian troops, at the period in 
question, were far from living on a good understanding 
with each other ; and as General Beckwith had induced 
his brother officers of the 20th to remain with him to 
dinner, the intelligence of the new arrangement had 
overtaken the English troops, who had marched out of 
Munster in the morning, when they proposed to make a 
stand, and to return and take possession of the town. 
These symptoms of insubordination were communicated 
to the general in the course of the afternoon, when he 
despatched a note to inform them of the hazard they 
would incur by any attack on a possession of his Prus- 
sian majesty, without a formal declaration of war; and 
he added, with more, perhaps, of bravado than sincerity, 
that if war had been declared, of which he had not heard, 
he would, in his new capacity of governor for the king 
of Prussia, defend the town to the last extremity. When 
the war was finally concluded, General Beckwith returned 
home; and having purchased an estate between Durham 
and Newcastle, where he kept fox-hounds, and enjoyed a 
country life for many years, died at length very quietly 
in his own house. In speaking of this gentlemen, it is 
unnecessary to remind my military friends, that his sons, 
the Generals Beckwith, were two of the most distin- 
guished officers in the service. 

It was not long after my return to Germany, that the 
expectations I had formed of comparing, so to speak, the 
genius of Frederick the Great with that of the Duke of 
Brunswick, were finally disappointed by the cessation of 
hostilities, preliminary to the general peace which was 
concluded at an early period of the year. I then left 
Berlin, and from thence proceeded to Vienna; having 
visited in the course of my journey the greater number 
of the smaller courts in Germany. In the notes | had 
prepared regarding the manners of these minor courts, I 
find a good deal of matter which I fear is quite unfit to 
meet the public eye. Suffice it to say in general, that I 
found them extremely dissalute and loose ; being for the 
most part filled with military men, who in time of peace 
are often driven to gaming and intrigue, as resources for 
filling up their time. 

My reception as a British officer was eyery where 
more agreeable than at Berlin, where Englishmep at that 
period seemed to be held as individually answerable for 
the wrongs of which the Prussjans complained at the 
hands of the British government, The lesser courts, as 
compared with those of Berlin and Vienna, were distin- 
guished externally by greater galety and politeness. At 
the court of the Duke of Brunswick in particular, as well 
as that of Waldeck, every thing seemed to be arranged 
on the French model, In the latter instance, it may in 
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some degrce be. ascribed to the circumstance of the prin- 
cess being a French woman. 

Having carried my reader to Vienna, I need not surely 
fatigue him with an account of the brilliancy. and splen- 
dour of the court of Maria Theresa, of whom it would be 
superfluous to say that she was the greatest princess who 
at that time existed in Europe: nor need I tell of 
Jétes, which were uniformly sumptuous, ceremonious, and 
dull; nor of eating and drinking, which seemed to be the 
first consideration and the last, in the daily routine of the 
inhabitants of Vienna. 

In such enjoyments, I confess that I had no great in- 
terest; and as I could no longer witness the actual pro- 
gress of warlike operations, I resolved to make a jourtiey 
into Hungary, to visit some of the scenes which had been 
immortalised by Prince Eugene in his war with the 
Turks. From Peste I proceeded, by way of ‘Trieste, to 
Venice, where I must acknowledge that I stayed a great 
deal longer than I should have done. At Venice I em- 
barked for Ancona, and from thence proceeded to Rome, 
where I spent the winter. 

In the-spring of 1764, [ embarked at Civita Vecchia 
for Marseilles, which, with the exception of Venice, is 
perhaps for a stranger the most pleasing town in Europe. 
From Marscilles I travelled to Paris, and from thence to 
Lyons, but did not make much stay at any of these 
places. ‘Taking Londonin my route, | returned to Scotland 
in the course of the summer, and spent the following au- 
tumn at Ardkinglas, then the seat of Sir James Living- 
stone, my maternal grandfather. st 

The winter of 1764 I spent in Edinburgh, and as my 
education had not been of the most regular description, 
my father directed me at an early period of the follow- 
ing year to proceed by way of France to Geneva, where 
I devoted the greater part of 1765 to the pursuit of those 
acquirements in which I found myself chiefly deficient. 

During my stay in Edinburgh, a circumstance oc- 
eurred of rather a ludicrous nature, which was much 
spoken of in the circle in which I happened to move. 
Lord George Beauclerk, the brother of the Duke of St. 
Albans, at that time commanded the forces in Scotland,, 
and Lady George commanded him ;—a duty for which 
she was peculiarly qualified by her early habits and edu- 
cation. When I had occasion to meet her ladyship in 
the beau monde of Edinburgh, Lord George occupied 
apartments in the palace of Holyrood house; they gave 
good dinners, and kept up a considerable state, and Lady 
George was very well reccived among the good people 
of the northern metropolis. From the influence she was 
knoWn to possess with the commander of the forces, it 
was not unusual for officers, who had any thing to ask, 
to address themselves to her. Among the numerous 
suitors at her ladyship’s levee, was one Peter Innes, a 
very gallant gentleman, of the Scots Fusileers, who was 
probably deficient in that courtly address which her lady- 
ship was entitled to expect, but who was certainly 
animated with all the earnestness which the importance 
he attached to his wished-for leave of absence inspired. 

In advancing to prefer his request, he had the misfor- 
tune to tread on little Pedro, her ladyship’s favourite 
lap-dog, which produced a yell sufficient to awaken the 
sympathies and rouse feelings of irritation in her lady- 
ship’s breast. Our friend Peter was in his turn excited, 
but her ladyship did not stay to hear his reply, being 
probably conscious of the unseemly exhibition which had 
already been made, The laugh which was excited on 
her bouncing out of the room was perfectly irresistible ; 
and Peter mistaking its application, began to vent his 
wrath on his, poor little canine namesake, which he 
seized by the tail, and whirled round his head till it flew 
at a tangent through the drawing-room window; on 
which Peter took his leave of absence for the day with- 
out farther parley, and made his escape as speedily as 
possible. 

This little incident excited much talk among the gos- 
siping coteries of Edinburgh. 


{An interregnum occurs here in the narrative, desig- 
nated in the volume by a page of stars,—Ed.] 

On my return from Geneva, I went to Soissons, to see 
a ‘grand encampment of 30,000 men, assembled under 
the command of the Marechal D’Armentieres, for the 
purpose of ong J the troops, and exhibiting the 
peaceful evolutions of an army on a scale of extraordi- 
nary magnitude. The king of France, with his court, 
was there in person, attended by his celebrated minister 
the Due de Choiseul. The performance of this great 
iilitary drama continued for a period of three weeks ; 
and if to the soldier there was any deficiency of that ani- 
tnafing impulse which arises from the sense of personal 





danger, there was at least no want of all “the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war.” 

I had, in my short career, had occasion to sce a goodly 
number of encampments; but for splendour, magnifi- 
cence, or extent, I had never formed an idea of any thing 
like this. It was not the number of men who were the 
performers in this dramatic spectacle, but the immense 
assemblage of attendants and spectators, which gave it 
such imposing effect. It seemed, indeed, as if the scene 
had been prepared for the amusement and delist of con- 
gregated Europe ; and as if the nations had attended, not 
inetaphorically merely, by their ambassadors and repre- 
sentatives, but absolutely and collectively “ in numbers 
numberless.” It was a very agreeable circumstance to 
me that the English minister was Lord George Lennox, 
with whom I had formed an acquaintance during the 
Seven Years’ war, and ever afterwards lived on terms of 
intimacy. By his lordship’s means, I had easy access 
to the highest circles and the best company, and was a 
frequent guest at the table of the Marechak D’Armen- 
tieres. For some reason, which I either never knew or 
do not now remember, the French king was at this pe- 
riod disposed to evince, on many public occasions, the 
dislike he entertained for the English nation; but in se- 
lecting Lord George Lennox as the object of his severe 
observations, he found a person who was not disposed to 
brook indignity from the Grand Monarque himself. Sit- 
ting one evening at supper, the subject of the distinc. 
tions of rank, as observed in different countries, and par- 
ticularly in England, was introduccd by the king ; who, 
in the course of it, turned abruptly round to the English 
ambassador, who was standing at his right hand, and 
said to him, “ Vous n’etes milord que par courtesie.” ‘To 
this Lord George answered with great readiness, “ Oui, 
Sire, mais je suis né prince.” 

While yet at Soissons, I received intelligence of my 
appointment to the majority of the 67th regiment, which 
was then stationed at Minorca. Hitherto, of course, 
from being on half-pay, I was quite my own master ; but 
now it became necessary that I should proceed to join 
my regiment; and, with this view, on the breaking up 
of the encampment, [ returned to Paris, and from thence 
made my journey to Marseilles, where, in the enjoyment 
of the pleasures of that fascinating and delightful place, 
I was induccd to spend some part of the summer before 
embarking for Minorca. 

The enjoyments of the place were greatly enhanced 
by the presence of a number of British officers, and 
strangers of all nations. Among others, Lord Kilmaurs, 
the son of the Earl of Glencairn, was then a resident at 
Marseilles. Having had some dispute at the theatre with 
a French officer, it ended in his lordship being called 
out; a call which he attended to with the greatest alac- 
rity: but, as he was known to be quite unacquainted 
with the art of fencing, several of his English friends 
who happened to be present, expostulated with him on 
the great odds he would give to the French officer, who 
was known to be an expert swordsman. His lordship, 
however, would not be dissuaded; he went out and was 
desperately wounded. Lord Kilmaurs was very much 
liked, and in the whole of this transaction it was thought 
that he had been badly treated by the Frenchman. The 
circumstance made a deep impression on several of us, 
particularly on my friend Captain Foy and mysclf, who 
were both resolved to check the Frenchman if an oppor- 
tunity should again occur. Captain Foy was an old ac- 
quaintance of mine ; a brother officer at Minden, although 
serving in different arms, he in the artillery and I in the 
infantry; and by birth a Welshman; so that he had a 
sort of patrimonial right to some degree of irascibility. 
Indeed, he was so resolved to take vengeance on the 
Frenchman, that a gentleman at the table d’hote, whom 
he mistook for Lord Kilmaur’s antagonist, having ex- 
tended his leg across one of the seats at the table, Captain 
Foy very coolly sat down on it; but this, of course, led 
to no result, as the mistake was readily acknowledged. 
I should add a circumstance more honourable to the 
name of Captain Foy, that he was distinguished by the 
thanks of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, in the orders 
which were issued by his serene highness after the vic- 
tory of Minden. 

Another day, at the table d’*hote, Major Staunton, the 
brother of the late Sir George Staunton, who accompa- 
nied Lord Macartney to China, arrived from a journey 
just at the hour of dinner, pulled off his jack-boots, and 
sat down to table in slippers. This might perhaps be 
regarded as an impropriety ; but the French officer, who 
had wounded Lord Kilmaurs, having adverted to it in 
terms which I thought improper, saying that no one but 
an Englishman would have behaved in that manner, I 
made some observation in reply, which was probably 





———=—==_ 
distinguished by equal impropriety, touching the matt 
of the slippers, as I was still under some excitement x 
the ungencrous treatn:ent which Lord Kilmaurs had fp. 
ceived. This produced a request that I should walk wit, 
him to the bastion of St. Antoine, the place where gu¢h 
disputes were usually settled ; and, of course, I complicg 
without much persuasion. As soon as he had prepareg 
himself by pulling off his coat, I drew my sword; ang 
the affair ended after a few passes, by his being ryy 
through the body, the point of the weapon. coming oy 
just under the shoulder-blade, but happily without. pro, 
ducing any fatal result. Although such affairs wer 
common, and not much attended to, yet on this occasion 
we had a great many spectators ; amongst others, I te, 
member my friend Admiral Wolseley, and Colone| 
Campbell of the marines, but the arrogant bearing of the 
Frenchman brought few to sympathise with his misfo, 
tune. 

Not long after my arrival at Minorca, I had the ha 
piness to find that my early and much valued friend 
General Mostyn, had been appointed governor of the 
island, and commander-in-chief of the troops ; the second 
in command was Gencral James Johnston, better known 
in the army by the name of the Fighting Colonel; and 
the third was Lord George Lennox. 

As I am now to be engaged for several yearsgvith the 
tedious details of garrison duty, the reader not, per. 
haps, be displeased if, in place of carfying him along 
with me in this monotonous routine, I should just sit 
down with him and tell an anecdote or two of the three 
individuals with whom I was chiefly conversant. 

I shall begin with General Johnston, whom I found 
exercising the functions of governor on my arrival at 
Minorca. Ainong the men, as I said before, he was 
known by the name of the Fighting Colonel; ‘but the 
ladies distinguished him by the more flattering appella. 
tive of the handsome Johnston. Although of a fiery and 
irritable temper when provoked, he was in ordinary so. 
ciety one of the most pleasant and agreeable fellows in 
the world. As I had served with him in Germany during 
the greater part of the war, I had the satisfaction of find. 
ing a welcome and a home in his house on my arrival 
at Minorca. One of the circumstances which gave rise 
to his less agrecable nickname took place under the ob. 
servation of royalty itself. Towards the conclusion of 
the reign of George the Sccond, large wigs were still in 
fashion, and Johnston having gone to the theatre on an 
evening when the king was to be present, he unfortu. 


is 


nately involved himseif in a quarrel, when, with that ‘ 


haste and violence for which he was so remarkable, he 


pulled off the wig of his antagonist, and threw it on the | 


stage. It so happened, that his commanding officer, 
General Conway, one of the gentlemen of the king's 
bedchamber, was standing at the moment behind his 
majesty’s chair, and to him the king turned round, and 
asked who it was who had committed the act of violence, 


General Conway replied, that he feared it was an officer [7 


of his regiment, Major Johnston ; on which the king-ob- 
served, in a deep tone of resentméht, “ And a major he 
shall remain.” ’ 

Soon afler the affair in the theatre, Major Johnston 
went to join his regiment at Manchester, which was 
then considered a Jacobite town. I am not aware of the 


i ir alana 


ot 


corresponding title in modern nomenclature, but I be. ¢ 
lieve that the terms “ democrat” and “ radical” have | 


each had their day. Going one evening to the assembly, 
he found the favourite tunes consisted of those Jacobite 
airs which, although now admired for their intrinsic 
value, were at that time applauded or contemned as | 
happened to harmonise or to clash with the political feel. 
ings of the audience. Soon after Major Johnston had 
entered the assembly room, “ Over the water to Charlie,” 
or something equally offensive, was struck up by the or- 
chestra ; when the major, unable any longer to restrain 
himself, called out to the musicians to stop ; and on their 
ielding obedience, required them to play “God save the 
ing.” On this interruption the master of the ccremo 
nies, a man of some note in the town, although tinged 
with the supposed sentiments of disloyalty for which his 
townsmen were understood to be distinguished, strutted 
up to the major, and asked if he, an entire stranger in 
the place, persisted in making a demand which was eal 
culated to interrupt the amusements of the evening: 
Major Johnston could ill brook the supcrcilious and al- 
thoritative air with which this remonstrance was address 
ed to him, and taking the master of the ceremonies 
the nose, he twirled him round until the poor little man 
was hustled away by some of his friends; on wh 
Johnston, turning round to the orchestra, again requi 
them to play the king’s anthem. To this demand there 
was some demur on the part of the musicians, on.which 
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the major snatched up the great bass fiddle, and applied 
it with such good will to the head of one of the delin- 
quents, as to leave him standing amidst the shattered 
fragments of the instrument. ‘This new adventure was 
speedily communicated to General Conway, wlio having 
found an opportunity of stating it to the king, madc it 
the means of restoring Major Johnston to the royal fa- 
your, and from that period his promotion proceeded in 
the ordinary course. 

It was this same Johnston who, on being disabled at 
the battle of Campan, by. a shot through his sword hand, 
turned round to the men and exclaimed, “ Royals! I 
have done my duty;—charge again.” At that moment 
also fell poor Briscoe, the adjutant of the royals, a very 
handsome young man, who shortly before the battic had 
been placed under an arrest for some trifling neglect of 
duty. Until regularly acquitted, he was of course pre- 
vented from wearing a sword; but as soon as the regi- 
ment was drawn up in order of battle, he rode to the 
front, and addressing Colonel Johnston, said, that as he 
had no prison to go to, he hoped to be allowed to accom. 
pany his regiment, although he was not permitted to 
wear asword. Then mixing with the men, he joined 
them in the charge, and was killed at the same moment 
that Colonel Johnston was disabled, to the great regret 
of his brother officers. 


——— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Court anecdotes—George II. and General Mostyn—Extraordinary 
court martial—Government offices—Deputies—Matrimonial! ar- 
rangemenis—An eccentric -genius—Interviews with Voltaire— 
Madame Clairon—Meetings at Ferney—Theatricals—Lusig- 
nan—Hostilities between the Russians and T'urks—Difference 
between Russian and British discip!ine—A present of English 
soldiers—Celebration of a royal birth-day—sea fight—Ship on 
fire—Sir Richard Onslow—Narrow escape—A shark. 

I think I have already mentioned that my friend Gene- 
ral Mostyn had been gentleman of the bed-chamber to 
George the Second; he could not with strict propriety 
be said to have been a favourite of the king; he was 
rather a friend whom his majesty could not live without. 
George the Second was known to play his party at whist 
every evening; and he was never satisfied if General 
Mostyn did not make one of the number. 


General Mostyn had the peculiar merit of knowing 
precisely the nature and extent as well as the proper ap- 
plication of his own abilities. He had proved to all Ku- 
rope that he was an excellent cavalry officer, and that he 
was well fitted by experience as well as gallantry for the 
subordinate station in an army which is inferred from 
the command of that species of force; but he was sensi- 
ble that he did not possess those general views, and that 
comprehensive genius, which are so essential to the cha- 
racter of a commander-in-chief. General Mostyn afforded 
a striking proof of the sense which he entertained of 
his own deficiency, when the king, from a feeling of per- 
sonal affection, was pleased to offer him the command 
of the expedition to the Havana, in which Lord Albe- 
marle afterwards acquired so large a fortune. He thank- 
ed the king for the gracious consideration with which 
his majesty had condescended to attend to his personal 
interests, by the offer of a command which promised to 
be so lucrative; but, as the expedition would infer the 
necessity for his superintendence of a series of combined 
operations by sea and land, he solicited the king’s per- 
mission to decline an appointment for which he felt that 
he was not fitted, either by his natural talents or by his 
previous experience. “I have long,” he said, “led on 
your majesty’s cavalry, and, with your gracious appro- 
bation, I shall continue in the department where I feel 
that I can best contribute to the benefit of your majesty’s 
service.” 

It was some time after this that General Mostyn accept- 
ed the government of Minorca, at the period when a pro- 
bability had arisen of a war with Spain. Although con- 
siderably advanced in years, he felt all his youthful 
energies revive in the prospect of a battle. Among the 
troops, he was considered a strict disciplinarian; but as 
he attended on all occasions with the most rigid pune- 
tuality to the performance of his own duty, the troops 
were less disposed to murmur at the strict discipline 
which he exacted from those under his command. 


During the former residence in General Mostyn’s 
family, when I acted as his aide-de-camp, I had often ob- 
served the king’s cypher on his linen ; and, on my asking 
the reason of it, he said that the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber had a good many perquisites, and that one of 
them was linen, which was supplied in such abundance 
ae to make it unnecessary to purchase any for their own 

se, 





In the course of General Mostyn’s command at Mi- 


norea, a court-martial was held, which from the rank 


and rejative situation of the parties concerned in it, is 
not perhaps to be paralleled in the annals of the British 
army. ‘I'he prosecutor was General Mostyn, the com- 
mander-in-chief; General Johnston, the second in com- 
mand, was the principal, if not the only witness; and 
Lord George Lennox, the third in command, was the 
prisoner, the party accused. A dispute had arisen be- 
tween General Mostyn and Lord George, about the price 
of the soldier’s wine, in a small fort called Furnelles; 
and it was for some act of insubordination which had 
arisen out of this dispute, but of which I do not remem. 
ber ge particulars, that his lordship was ordered to be 
tried. 

The court was composed of the thirteen field-officers 
next in rank to the accused, and of this number I hap- 
pened to be the fourth. Ido not pretend to report the 
finding and sentence of the court-martial, but the general 
result was, that Lord George, being found in the wrong, 
was condemned to make an apology to the governor. 
At the time of the trial, Lord George was in a delicate 
state of health; and as he happened to be very badly 
lodged, we were all rather apprehensive for him ; for his 
temper was such, that, being under a sort of nominal 
arrest, during the long period which necessarily elapsed 
between the decision of the court, and the arrival of the 
king’s-sanction to it from England, he resisted all our 
efforts to persuade him even to go out to walk, until the 
result should be communicated. 

In consequence of my early intimacy with him in the 
Seven Years’ War, and afterwards in France, when he 
was ambassador, or charge d’affaires from England, it 
occurred to Lady Louisa Cem that I might have suf- 
ficient influence with him, to engage him to take the 
exercise which was necessary for the preservation of his 
health. On calling one day at the miserable shed in 
which they were lodged, which indeed was little better 
than those of the Spanish villagers in general, her lady- 
ship walked out, and desired me to attend her. As soon 
as we were alone, she expressed to me her great concern 
at Lord George’s perseverance in his resolution of re- 
maining within doors, and begged of me to renew my 
efforts to induce him to go out, which I readily agreed 
todo. But the truth is, that Lord George, although the 
best-natured man in the world, had some peculiarities of 
temper, which, when he thought himself in the right, it 
was impossible to overcome. He was naturally what is 
called a determined character; and, as is natural with 
persons of that turn of thinking, he was very liable to 
mistake a sort of dogged obstinacy for manly firmness 
and resolution. To all this, General Mestyn’s temper 
was as opposite as possible. He was hasty and warm, 
but at the same time good-natured and considerate. After 
exhausting all my efforts with Lord George to induce him 
to comply with the wishes of his friends, without any 
prospect of success, I went to Genera] Mostyn, and ex- 
plained to him how the matter stood ; but the general said, 
what was no doubt quite reasonable, that he could neither 
ask nor command him to do what seemed so necessary, 
but that I was at liberty to say, that nothing would give 
his excellency greater pleasure than to hear that Lord 
George Lennox took the benefit of such exercise as his 
lordship might find necessary or agreeable. 

All this, however, was of no avail with Lord George, 
who remained in his wretched barrack for upwards of 
three months, until the royal sanction arrived for carry- 
ing the sentence of the court-martial into effect. The 
judgment of the court, which had been expressed in the 
mildest and most gentle terms, was not only approved of 
and confirmed by the king, but his majesty was also 
pleased to add a direct reprimand to Lord George, for 
his conduct in the matter which had given rise to the 
court-martial. 

When the court was again assembled for the purpose 
of receiving his majesty’s pleasure on their proceedings, 
it was arranged that the sentence should be simply read 
to him, and that Lord George, without repeating the 
words of the apology, should merely add—* all this I 
do:” and having been employed on the part of the court- 
martial to negotiate and arrange this delicate matter 
with Lord George, for the purpose of saving his feelings, 
as far as was consistent with what was due to General 
Mostyn, and to the public service, I had not only the 
satisfaction of bringing the parties to a proper and friend- 
ly understanding with cach other, but of retaining the 
fiendship and good opinion of both. With Lord George 
and Lady Louisa Lennox I continued to live on terms of 
habitual intimacy. As a proof that it was not of a very 
temporary nature, I may mention, that to my eldest son, 
who was not then born, his lordship gave a company in 





his own regiinent, and appointed hiin his aide-de-camp, 
when, long afterwards, Lord George Lennox was com- 
mander in chief at Plymouth. 

Neither must I omit my obligations 1o General Mostyn 
for one of many favours which about this period he con- 
ferred on me. As complaints had been made about the 
quantity or quality of the wood and cil supplied to the 
garrison, his excellency appointed me inspector in these 
departments, with an addition to my pay of twenty shil- 
lings per diem; of this sum I gave five shillings toa 
deputy, and performed my part of the duty as 1 fear is 
generally done by gcevernment officers—I never looked at 
the wood, nor tasted the oil. 

In a narrative whichprofesses to be full and faithful, 
not merely as to events and circuinstances, but as to sen- 
timents and feelings, I should sooner perhaps have made 
the confession that I have always had a tendre for the 
sex. It was not, however, until after I had been some time 
oppressed with the tedium and monotony of garrison- 
duty, that I seriously began to turn my attention to the 
subject of matrimony. Under the influence of these pre- 
possessions, I soon afterwards met with Christiana Forbes, 
the daughter of George Forbes, Esq. of Tiree, and sister 
to-the paymaster-general of the forcts at Minorca, who, 
after the ordinary course of events in matters of this 
kind, made me happy by the possession of her hand. 
Miss Forbes was a young lady of small fortune, but 
handsome, clever, and intelligent. She had been educa- 
ted at Geneva, in the house of Mr. Gaussen, the banker, 
who was her maternal uncle, and she had come to Minorca 
to reside with her brother ; the change of climate having 
been prescribed for the benefit of her health. The pre- 
liminaries having been arranged during her stay at Mi- 
norea, the affair was completed after het veturn to 
Switzerland, and the marriage ceremony was performed 
in the house of Mr. Gaussen, at Gencva. 

This event took place in the summer of 1769, and after 
it we remained for some months at Geneva, until I was 
called back to the performance of my miliary duties, 

During our residence at Geneva, I became intimately 
acquainted with M. Hubert, a man of singular but eccen- 
tric genius. He was at once a man of fashion and for- 
tune, a decided humourist, and an amateur ariist of 
considerable celebrity. His paintings were universally 
admired as efforts of genius; but his favourite amuse- 
ment was to cut out scenes and figures in vellum, so as 
to give it the effect of a landscape, or any other style of 
painting. I brought many of his performances with me 
to England, where they did not fail to clicit the most 
flattering marks of admiration. 

M. Hubert was a great personal friend of Voltaire, 
and he did me the favour to introduce me at Ferney, and 
to carry me frequently with him to dine at that celebrated 
spot. Voltaire hada noble estate, with a profusion of 
game, which I fear were much wore attractive in my 
eyes, than all the philosophy which was to be acquired 
from my distinguished host, His invitations, however, 
if frankly given, were as frankly accepted ; and J often 
made his permission available to shoot over his preserves, 
and to dine with him on my return. 

It was the fashion of the period to treat Voltaire as a 
sort of demi-god, and to regard every thing he did as the 
work of a being of some superior order. I had the mis- 
fortune to be exempt from this universal feeling of ado- 
ration, perhaps from national dislike ; or rather, perhaps, 
from personal inability to place due value on the great 
man’s merits. If the world at large were sufficiently 
ready to bow the knee to this divinity of their own crca- 
tion, Voltaire was not less willing to— 

“ Assume the god, 
Affect to nod, 
And seem to shake the spheres.” 

This was equally observable in small matters as in 
great. In cutting up a partridge which was placed be- 
fore him at table, I observed that he first thrust his fork 
into it, and then put the fork into his mouth, apparently 
to ascertain if the fumette was as he would have it. He 
then proceeded to cut it up, and sent a part of it to me. 
I sent it away without eating of it; and, on his asking 
the reason, I told him the true one, without any circumlo- 
cution, that in carving the partridge, he had used a fork 
which had just been in his own mouth. On this he ob- 
served that the English were a strange people, and had 
singular customs; adding a peculiar laugh of the sardonic 
kind, which was his custom when any thing displeased 
him. This little scene, however, did not prevent me from 
occasionally dining with him, or from shooting over his 
estate. ; 

The eccentricity of Hubert was genuine and charac- 
teristic; that of Voltaire was affected and spurious. Te 
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had, in fact, been spoiled by the too flattering attentions 
of almost every crowned head in Europe ; and after his 
vanity had thus been fostered to the highest pitch of 
extravagance, it was not to be supposed that he could be 
cured of his preposterous pretensions, by that sort of 
military discipline which was administered by the orders 
of his quondam friend the king of Prussia, who sent a 
colonel of hussars to him at Frankfort, to give him cent 
coups de baton, as a reward for the freedom he had taken 
in divulging the literary obligations under which the 
great Frederick lay to him, in regard to the reyision of 
his royal lucubrations. It is said that the cojonel per- 
formed his task with great good will, and exacted a for- 
mal receipt from the pilosopher, to satisfy his master that 
the duty had been faithfully performed. 

When at Geneva I was invited to Ferney to assist at 
the presentation of the Prince Dolgouroukie, a young 
man of yery high rank in Russia, who came to Voltaire 
at the head of a deputation from the Empress Catherine 
the Second, than whom, perhaps, no one has ever been 
more anxious as to what should be said of her by the 
world. Voltaire had contributed to foster, at the same time 
that he gratified, this passion, by writing a great deal in 
the empress’s praise; and the presents which were brought 
by the Prince Dolgouroukie were probably intended ci- 
ther as a reward for past praises, or as a retaining fee for 
the future. 1 say nothing of the truth of what he has 
written, but content myself with recording what I wit- 
nessed at the reception’ of the embassy. 

Tle presents were produced by the prince in succes- 
sion, and exhibited with great staté and ceremony. ‘The 
first was an ivory box, the value of which consisted in its 
being the work of theempress's own bands, The next was, 
her imperial majesty’s portrait, brilliantly set in dia monds, 
of very great value; and I could not resist the idea that 
the eyes of the philosopher sparkled with delight at the 
splendid setting of the picture, rather than at the picture 
itself. ‘Then followed a collection of books in the Rus- 
sian language, which Voltaire admitted that he did not 
understand; but he admired them, and very justly, as 
rare specimens of typography, and as being bound in a 
style of magnificence befitting an imperial gift, The 
last of the presents was a robe, the lining of which was 
of the fur of the black fox, from the Curile Isles. It was 
certainly of immense value, and such only as the empress 
of Russia could give. The prince, on producing it, beg- 
ged to be shown into a darkened room, where, on draw- 
ing his hand across the fur, it produced so much electri- 
cal fire, that it was possible to read by it. This was 
ascribed to the extreme closeness gy thickness with which 
the hair was set on the skin, f 

Tn return for these princely gifts, Voltaire had his por- 
trait drawn by my friend Hubert, in which he was ex- 
hibited in rather an extraordinary position, rising out o 
bed in an ecstasy upon the presents being presented to 
him. ‘The picture was accompanied by a copy of verses 
in the empress’s praise, in the taste of the period, and of 
course sufficiently nauseous and fulsome. ; 

Madame Clajron, perhaps the most distinguished ac- 
tress that ever graced the boards of the French stage, 
was ona yisit to Geneva during my residence there ; and 
Voltaire, having a priyate theatre at Ferney, expressed 
his desire that his play of Lusignan should be performed. 
Some French actors were found to fill up the dramatis 

persone, yeserving for himself the character of Lusignan, 
the hero of the piece. His appearance and costume were 
altogether the most preposterous jt is possible to conccive., 
Only think of his ta]l gaunt figure, with a sword of cor- 
responding dimensions, constantly getting between his 
legs. His coat was of the era Louis XIV, with a tiewig 
to correspond, the whole surmounted by a huge paste- 
board helmet, in the most absurd and ridiculous taste. 
To resist a titter at the extreme awkwardness of his figure, 
was beyond ali power of face; and jt required no small 
exertion to smother the tendency of a general laugh, so 
as to hinder it from coming to an eclat. Next day it was 
a point of indispensable etiquette for the invited guests to 
pay their compliments at Fernéy, and administer a quan- 
tum sufficit of adulation on the histrionic talents of the 
representative of Lusignan ; for that was a point on which 
he was much more sensitive than on the poetical merits 
of the drama itself. 

At the period of my residence at Geneva, the Russians 
were engaged in active hostilities against the Turks; 
and soon after my return to the island, the fleet from 
Cronstadt put in to Minorca for the purpose of being re- 
fitted. They proved on their arrival to be in a most 
wretched condition; having from obvious ignorance of 
ordinary seamanship, suffered more in this short voyage 
than a British squadron would have done in sailing round 





grog, should make short work of it, and blow up the 
ship. ‘They seemed, indeed, if we might judge from the 
noise and clamour which was going on over our heads, 
to be all excessively drunk. But my Danish friend ei- 
ther did not possess the authority, or did not care to ex- 


being at that time on the best understanding, the go- 
vernor had orders to let the Russian commanders have 
every thing they wanted from his majesty’s dockyards 
and military depots at Minorca. 

But if the inferiority of the Russians was conspicuous 
in naval tactics, their deficiency in military discipline 
was not less apparent. ‘The British troops had a field- 
day soon after the arrival of the Russian armament; and 
their military commander, Count Butterlin, whom I had 
known at Paris when resident there as ambassador from 
the court of St. Petersburg, was frank enough to confess 
to me the astonishment he felt at the marked difference 
between the appearance and discipline of the troops of 
the two countries. He was pleased to say many civil 
things to me on the precision and rapidity with which 
the 67th regiment, at that time under my command, had 
performed the various evolutions and manceuvres which 
he bad that day witnessed. The regiment was undoubt- 
edly ina high state of discipline; but the only merit 
which on that account was due to me, was the attention 
and strictness with which | followed the system which 
had been introduced into the regiment by its former co- 
lonel, the hero of Quebec. : 

The difference between the habits and modes of think- 
ing of two persons, the one accustamed to the forms of 
liberty, the other to the practice of vassalage and coer- 
cion, is strikingly and somewhat ludicrously illustrated, 
by a request which was made to me by my friend Count 
Butterlin. It was, that I should make him a present of 
a few of my soldiers, to assist in drilling some of the 
Russian regiments. I have no doubt that he was quite 
as much surprised at the answer I made to him as I was 
at the request. He must have been aware, from the ex- 
tent and liberality with which, the armament had been 
supplied with naval and military stores, that the governor 
and the government were equally disposed to lend him 
every assistance ; but when I told him that not the go- 
vernor of Minorca, nor even the king of England him- 
self, could make him a present of a single man without 
the consent of the individual, it is not easy to describe 
the combination of incredulity and wonder with which 
the intimation was regarded. At length, however, | suc- 
ceeded in making the matter intelligible to him; and 
having applied to the governor on the subject, his excel- 
lency gave me leave to lend to Count Butterlin two men 
from the 67th, who were capable of drilling a regiment 
and teaching the British mode of discipline ; an arrange- 
ment with which Count Butterlin had probably as much 
reason to be satisfied as if I had been able to present 
to him as many serfs, in fee simple, 

In return for the civilities which the Russian officers 
had received from the British, they invited us to a suc- 
cession of dinners, dances, and entertainments, some- 
times on board their ships, and sometimes on shore. It 
is, I believe, pretty generally known, that the Russian 
grandees, of whom there were seyeral of high rank con- 
nected with the armament, are very magnificent in their 
festivities; and I can only say, that on this occasion, 
when at a distance from home, they did not belie the 
character they have acquired for a liberal and splendid 
hospitality. J recollect in particular that this observa- 
tion is peculiarly applicable to a great dinner which was 
given to the governor, and the principal English officers 
on board the flag-ship, by the Russian admiral. His 
captain was a Dane, and an excellent seaman; but he 
had not succeeded jn preserving any semblance of that 
order and regularity on ship-board for which the British 
navy is so admirably pre-eminent. ‘The tremendous 
broadsides which were given in compliment to each suc- 
cessive toast, reminded me of what our immortal bard 
has put into the mouth of the Danish monarch on an 
occasion of princely but deceitful festivity— 


“ Now let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
The trumpets to the cannonecrs without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth, 
Now the king drinks to Hamlet.” 


At this party I happened to be seated next to the Dan- 
ish captain, and on my observing to him that it was not 
customary in the British navy to fire the main-deck and 
quarter-deck guns on occasions of mere compliment and 
salute, he very readily admitted that our practice was 
much more reasonable; and when the health of the em- 
press was given, he seemed in considerable alarm lest 
his Muscovite crew, from excess of loyalty, or excess of 


his feelings of respect for the British oflicers, or his de, 
votion to his imperial mistress. 

When the supplies for the armament had been com, 
pleted, and the Russians had announced their intentin 
to depart, I applied, in conjunction with Captain Price of 
the 69th regiment, to attend the Russian commander.ip. 
chief, the celebrated Count Orloff, for the summer cam. 
paign ; and after a good deal of difficulty we succeeded 
in obtaining the necessary leave from his excellency the 
governor. 

We sailed from Minorca in the month of February 
1770, and had the fortune to witness a number of ve 
brilliant actions ; among others the burning of the Turk 
ish fleet in the Bay of Tachma. But without, I am per. 
suaded, any undve spirit of nationality, and without an 
wish to deprive the Russians of any portion which is due 
to them of the fame of these achievements, I cannot, in 
justice to my countrymen, conceal my conviction, that 
in all the actions which I had an opportunity of witness. 
ing, the merit and the success were chiefly to be ascribed 
to the English and Scotish officers at that time engaged 
in the Russian service. At the burning of thes urkish 
fleet, the fireships were led on by Captain Dugdale, 
birth, I believe, a Scotsman; and the fleet: itself wag 
virtually commanded by Captain Elphinstone, who was 
also a Scotsman, and an adwiral in the Russian ser- 
vice. 

In the previous engagement, the most remarkable oc- 
currence was a sort of tremendous duel between the 
Russian and Turkish admirals. ‘They appeared to have 
singled out each other for this separate engagement, as if 
the fate of the day were tu be decided by their individual 
endeavours. Both ships were fought with the greatest 
fury, and in the course of the engagement they fell aboard 
of each other; when the Russians, by the too liberal use of 
their hand-grenades—which is, I believe, regarded by 
naval men as a very dangerous arm on ship-board—soon 
set the Turkish admiral on fire, and as the two ships 
were board and board, both in a very short time were 
enveloped in one common conflagration. The Turk 
was a ninety-gun ship, but its name, or that of the Mos. 
lem admiral, I do not remember. The Russian ship 
was smaller, and the admiral was the veteran Spiritoff, 
who, although at that time on the verge of eighty years 
of age, succeeded in saving his life among the crowd of 
drowning wretches, by dropping overboard. ‘The explo. 
sion, when the two ships blew up, was perhaps as su 
blime a spectacle as it is possible to conceive. 

It was after this that the remainder of the Turkish 
fleet bore up to the bay of Tachma, and came to an an 
chor within the bay. The Russian fleet followed, and 
hove to opposite to the Turks, but without coming to an- 
chor. By the dawn of the following day, the Russian 
fireships made sail for the Turkish fleet, and on ap. 
proaching within the range of the enemy’s guns, the 
were af gourse received with the heaviest fire which it 
was possible for the ships at anchor to bring to bear upon 
them. Such, indeed, was its severity, and such the awk. 
wardness and mismanagement of the Russian seamen, 
that every thing like regularity in their approach was 
immediately lost sight of; and the greater number of the 
fire-ships were exploded too soon to take effect on the 
enemy. The result was that only two could be brought 
up to the positions assigned to them. One of these was 
that on board of which Captain Dugdale had himself 
taken his station; and these two were so judiciously 
placed, that in a very short time the whole Turkish fleet, 
consisting of thirteen or fourteen ships of the line, was 


completely annihilated. 


After witnessing several brilliant actions under Count 
Romanzou, on what was more properly our own element, 


Captain Price and I returned, at the end of the summer, 
to Minorea, 


From thence I proceeded to Geneva, where Mrs. Cal 


lander had some months before | saa birth to a daugh 
ter, who still survives. 
to travel, so that it became necessary for us to leave her 


The infant was then too young 


with Mr. and Mrs. Gaussen, her great-uncle and aunt, 


on‘our departure from Geneva in the autumn of 1770. 


We then proceeded to Scotland, and took up our resi- 


dence for some time in my father’s house, at Craigforth, 


where, in the year 1771, my eldest son, George Callander, 
was bern. His mother did not long survive the birth 


of her second child. Having fallen into bad health, and 
the child too being sickly, the air of the West of Eng- 
land was prescribed for her. 
by two of my aunts, and I soon afterwards joined them 
in time to see her expire, after she had been my wife 
for only two-and-twenty months. The interment took 
place at Bristol; soon after which I proceeded to Lon- 


She was carried to Bristol 








the world. The courts of London and St. Petersburg 





ert it, on an occasion which might compromise either 


don, and from thence returned to Minorca. 
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Here I may take the opportunity of mentioning one 
or two circumstances which occurred to me in the course 
of my residence in the Mediterranean. 

It is known to be a practice with the commanders of 
frigates in various quarters of the world, with the sanc- 
tion of the board of admiralty, to accommodate the mer- 
cantile interest, by allowing individuals to deposit their 
bullion and specie on board his majesty’s ships, for the 
purpose of securing the safety of its transit from one 

rt to another. ‘T'his practice is, no doubt, encouraged 
by the commanders of frigates, who are placed on fa- 
yourable stations for its adoption, on account of the com- 
mission which they are authorised to receive on the 
amount of the deposit. It thus becomes their interest, 
as well as their duty, to afford every possible facility for 
the safe and expeditious transmission of the precious me- 
tals. In the Mediterranean station, this duty has long 
been an agreeable and profitable source of revenue to the 
captains of our cruisers, not in war only, but in times ot 
profound peace, from the apprehensions which are enter- 
tained by mercantile men, of the depredations of the 
Barbary corsairs. From the general acquaintance I en- 
joyed among naval men, I was ofien induced to accom- 

ny them in occasional cruises, and in the periodical 
circuits which they made of the seas to which their sta- 
tion extended. ; 

Among the number was my friend Captain Onslow, 
who afterwards distinguished himself so greatly, and who 
became so well known to the world as Sir Richard On- 
slow. For the rank and honours he acquired in the 
navy, he was much more indebted to his own courage 
and conduct, than to his near relationship to the cele- 
brated Speaker Onslow. ~ : 

In returning on one occasion to Minorca from a cruise, 
the wind blowing fresh, the evening dusky, and the ship 
under double-reefed courses, with a heavy sea, one of the 
midshipmen came up to Captain Onslow as he stood on 
the quarter-deck, saying, “ Sir, the ship’s a-fire forward.” 
The same alarming intelligence had spread with the ra- 
pidity of lightning throughout the ship’s crew, who, 

from the impulse of seif-preservation, were hastening to 
launch the boats in a sea where it was obvious they could 
uot live for a moment. ‘The coolness, collectedness, and 
decision which Captain Onslow displayed, under circum- 
stances sufficiently appalling, are beyond all praise. He 
saw in a moment the nature and consequences of the 
emergency. Before the men, who were already engaged 
in an act of insubordination, had time either to reflect 
or combine, he gave immediate orders that those engaged 
in launching the boats should stand clear upon the booms. 
At the same time he caused two of the quarter-deck 
guns to be turned upon the boats, and blew them in an 
instant to atoms. These orders were obeyed with alt the 
promptitude which arises from the habits of order and 
discipline, and the exertions of the men being confined to 
the single purpose of extinguishing the fire, the best and 
the only chance was afforded of at once preserving the 
ship and the lives of all on board. After Captain On- 
slow pad adopted this bold and determined proceeding, 
the danger proved to be much more imminent, than | 
and many others had at first imagined; for it was found 
that although several pumps had been placed over the 
bows, they did not produce a drop of water, in conse- 
quence of the rolling and pitching of the ship, arising 
from the heaviness of the sea; which, without a figure, 
might really be said to be running mountain high. 

When matters were in this unpleasant situation, the 
seamen became very unsteady ; and Captain Onslow him- 
self was, I have reason to believe, in considerable per- 
plexity, as to the course to be pursued for the preserva- 
tion of the ship. The crisis of our fate was rapidly ap- 
proaching, when one of the crew, by birth, I believe, a 
Dane, asked leave to speak to Captain Onslow, and said 
that he had seen the same thing happen in a ship of the 
Danish line. On being interrogated as to the mode 
which his countrymen had adopted of extinguishing the 
fire, he replied, that they had started a tier of water- 
casks, and dipping the bedding of the men into the water 
thas obtained, had so thoroughly saturated and soaked 
it, as to serve, when applied to the burning part of the 

ship, to smother, and finally to extinguish the flames. 
This method Captain Onslow immediately adopted ; and 
in about an hour and a quarter from the time the idea 
Was suggested, we had the happiness to see it prove com- 
pletely successful. 

The fire had originated in the boatswain’s store-room ; 
and the ship had been burning for eleven hours before it 
was reported to the captain. In going down for the eye 
ofa sail, a young officer had impradently taken the can- 
dle out of his lantern, and, as was supposed, had dropped 


great diversity in the manners and habits of the sur- 


manded by a brother of Lord Galloway: the honourable 
Captain Stewart, afterwards an admiral; and the repre- 
sentative in parliament for his native county, that on 


the weather-quarter,; and suddenly dropped about fifty 


on the Lively’s quarter-deck. But the discipline and re- 
gularity which constantly prevail in a British ship of 
war, forbid the possibility of a surprise. 
had heen put on board the frigate were instantly exter- 
minated, and a few broadsides made a perfect wreck of 
the corsair. 
“ Aigerino, Algerino?’ and it was not known whether 
any of the survivors ever reached the shore. 


the variety of adventure which the navigation of the Me- 
'diterranean affords, is suggested by the case of an Eng- 
lish merchantman, which, though mounting a few guns, 
was chiefly fitted up for close quarters. She was attaek- 
ed by a Turkish vessel, and after a short canronade, was 
boarded by about fifty or sixty men, who were thrown 
into her by the Turk, and left on board, in the belief that 
they were undoubtedly sufficient to secure the capture 
-and possession of the vessel. In the meantime, the Fark 
proceeded in pursuit of another sail, which just then 
hove in sight. The crew of the merchantman had re- 
tired to the close quarters and the cabins of the ship ; and 
as the boarding party had nothing with them but their 
ordinary arms, they found it impossible to force the bulk- 
heads of the merchantman. The English crew being 


the accident could be ascribed. Some idea may be formed 
of the degree of intensity to which the heat had attained, 
when I mention, that in going down after the danger had 


copper which served as a covering to the fire magazine, 
I found it too hot to be borne for a moment. The pow- 
der-magazines on ship-board are protectéd from fire by a 
lining or covering of plates of copper and ex-hides. 1 
should add, that on Captain Onslow’s representation to 
the admiralty, the Danish sailor, whose timely sugges- 
tion had saved the frigate, and all on board of her, had 
a comfortable pension settled on him for life. 

While I am on the subject of hair-breadth escapes, I 
may mention another which occurred to me not long 
after in the bay of Gibraltar. I was accompanied on 
the cruise in which it oceurred by my friend Sherwin, 
the captain of the grenadier company of the 67th regi- 
ment, a very brave and gallant officer, who was after- 
wards killed at the battle of Bunker’s hill. On a beau- 
tiful summer’s evening, with the sea as smooth as glass, 
Captain Sherwin and I had taken a boat, and gone to 
some distance from the ship, to enjoy ourselves in swim- 
ming ; but we were happily not far from the boat, when 
we were saluted with a cry from the deck of the frigate 
of “a shark! a shark!” Jt is not easy to describe tie 
feelings I experienced at this moment, nor the instinctive 
and incredible exertions which we made to gain the 
boat. Sherwin was farther off than I: and the monster 
was quite close to him, when I assisted him out of the 
water. Every one accustomed to this kind of exercise, 
however practised or expert, must have experienced the 
difficulty of getting into a boat from the sea without as- 
sistance. The state of my feelings will be better uhder- 
stood when I say, that in this instance the first attempt 
was sufficient, and that I had scarcely touched the gun- 
wale when I found myself in safety. 


—<— 
CHAPTER IX. 


Navigation of the Mediterranean—A Corsair—An English mer- 
chantinan—A prize—The Author visits lialy—Svenery of the 


Val d'Arno — Florence— Lord Tilney’s enterta:nments—Suc- 
cession of wines—Nephew of: Lord Tilney—Mrs. Tilney Long 
Wellesley’s father—Lord Cowper aud the Magliabecchi—Prince 
Boothby—Sir Horace Mann—Captain Cornwailis—Epicurean 
anecdotes—Mr. Temple Luttrel—Church privileges — Taking 
Sanctuary—Singular case—Town gaieties—Colonel S:afford— 
Odd adveuture—Anecdotes of military men—Lord Ligonier— 


A field day—Interesting anecdute—Conversations with royalty— 
Mrs. Dutens and her daughters—!he Author's sccond wmar- 
riage—A drawn bet. 

In the Mediterranean there is perhaps more variety of; 
practice in naval tactics than in any other sea, from the 


rounding nations, as well as from the difference in the 
form and rigging of the vessels by which it is navigated. 
I was told, for instance, by an officer of the Lively, com- 


leaving the Archipelago, on a very fine night, they re- 
marked a sail which followed them very closely, but 
made no answer to the hail from the frigate. The ves- 
sel proved to be an Algerine corsair, rigged with short 
masts and latine sails of very large dimensions, 

It soon became evident that they had mistaken the 
Lively for a merchantman. They ran her aboard upon 


men from.the great projecting yard of their latine sail 
The men who 


No answer was returned to their cries of! 


Another illustration of the remark I have made, as to 


abated, and applying my hand to one of the sheets of 


under cover, and perfectly secure, soon cleared the decks 
by firing from their close quarters upon the Turks; who 
were thus compelled to get into the main-chains for shel- 
ter. There they remained all night, but the excessive 
heat of the following day, and the total want of water, 
at length compelled them to surrender ; for when morn- 
ing dawned, it was ascertained that the Turkish rover 
was not in sight. They were aceordingly reeeived as 
prisoners ; and; after being handcuffed and otherwise se- 
cured, they were conducted to Minorca by a erew much 
less numerous than themselves: 

The visits which I occasionally paid to the various 
coasts of the Mediterranean, assisted very much in re- 
lieving the monotony of our every-day life in the garri- 
son. ‘The coast of Spain was of course of easiest access ; 
but we sometimes found our way to the shores and even 
to the inland towns of Italy: When at Leghorn, for in- 
stance, it was found, to our great satisfuetion, that the 
frigate in which we had embarked stood in need of some 
little repair ; and we gladly availed ourselves of the op- 
portunity which the interval afforded, to visit the beauti- 
ful and interesting scenery of the Val d’Arno, and to 
exanrine the works of art with which the eity of Florence 
was at that time, and is now again, so richly adorned. 
Although surrounded by the finest seenery in the world, 
aud replenished to satiety with the greatest efforts of 
imitative genius, there seems to be something in the blue 
sky or the luxurious climate of Florence, which tends to 
corruption and degeneracy. 

In the course of my stay in this scene of voluptuous- 
ness, I dined repeatedly at the table of Lord ‘Filney ; 
who, though regarded for his eccentricities as a real 
Florentine, was nevertheless visited by most of the Eng- 
lish of the place as well as by strangers. ‘Fhe enter- 
tainments which he gave were of the most sumptuous 
description ; and in wine, as in other matters, he proved 
himself a distinguished epicure. It was the mode at his 
lordship’s table to produce a eunstant suceession of wines ; 
but that which seemed to be most highly valued, was a 
species of Tokay, grown upon the same mountain with 
that which is preserved for the exclusive ae of the em- 
peror and his friends: Ever this kind it was considered 
as a favour to be allowed to purchase ; and Lord Tilney 
had not obtained it without the exertion of a great dea} of 
influence, arising from his personal intimacy with the 
Austrian grand-duke. The father of the late Mrs. Tilney 
Long Wellesley, was his lordship’s nephew, and succes- 
sor to his princely revenues. : 

Another of the English residents at Florence was my 
Lord Cowper, who, from excessive susceptibility, or some 
other cause, had been captivated by the charms of a lady 
called the Magltabecchi. ‘Fhe lady had considerably the 
advantage of her admirer in point of years, but she hesi- 
tated, it was said, from tenderness of conscience, to make 
his lordship happy by the possession of her hand. Lord 
Cowper had been at Klorence for twenty years, and every 
season, on the return of spring, he had his baggage pack- 
ed up,and prepared for his departere ; but with equal 
regularity kis resolution was overcome. ‘The elrarms of 
the Magliabecchi seemed to aequire new force as they 
approached maturity; and the return of the season of 
love only riveted his lordship’s chains. His baggage was 
duly unpacked, and his hotel retaken for another year. 
Although not a man of the brightest parts, Lord Cowper 
was a great favourite with the Grand-duke of Tuscany, 
the emperor’s brother, whose ordinary residence was at 
Florence. By his highness’s influence, Lord Cowper 
was created a prince, with the title of Count of the Em- 
pire. When this intelligence reached England, it be- 
eame a question at one of the clubs in St: James's street, 
where Lord Cowper should be placed in the order of 
precedency, when the Duke of Devonshire, who was then 
rather a grave young man, proposéd to solve the diffi- 
culty by placing Lord Cowper, as his grace expressed 
himself, somewhere betweerr the Prince of Wales and 
* Prinee Boothby,”—at that time the most elegant man 
at the English court, and member for Leicestershire. 

At the period alluded to, the English ambassador at 
the court of Tuscany was Sir Horace Mann, who from 
long residence in the country had yielded to the influ. 
ence of the atmosphere, and accommodated himself to all 
the luxuries of the place: He was in other respects a 
decided epicure, and his dinners were always select and 
recherché. I happened to be present at one of his repasts, 
when Captain Cornwallis, the brother of the marquis, 
made one of the company. Captain Cornwallis was 
noted for a blantness beyond the seaman, and for aw ha- 
bitual dislike of every thing approaching. to fanfaromade 
or affectation, at the same time that with a certain dry- 
ness of humour, he enjoyed a sort of practical joke at the 








a spark ; at least no other cause was discovered to which 


expense of those whom he suspected of overacting o# pre- 
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tence. His place at the table was at the ambassador’s 
right hand. 

There were just twelve persons present ; and the bouilli, 
when served up, from his station at the- table, was first 
presented to Captain Cornwallis. It consisted of twelve 
slices very delicately cut, and so arranged on the plate as 
to make it obvious that one was designed for cach per- 
son present. In place of helping himself to the modicum 
allotted to him, he snatched the assiet/e out of the hands 
of the footman, and calling lustily for mustard, poured 
the whole contents of the pot over it, observing at the 
same time with studied composure to the astonished en- 
voy, that he was glad to see such a wholesome dish at 
his excellency’s table, and that he would show him how 
well he could dine upon it. It was of course a point of 
honour with the humourist to eat up the whole, and the 
truth to say, it was not a very great undertaking to a 
person like Captain Cornwallis, with an appetite perfectly 
unvitiated. 

At table, on this occasion, there was another individual 
who had as keen a relish for a joke as Captain Cornwal- 
lis, and who did not like it the less, although it savoured 
pretty smartly of the malicious in its application. I al- 
lude to Mr. ‘Temple Luttrel: he happened to be seated 
next to an English gentleman, who might be supposed 
from his appearance to be a person engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits. In the simplicity of his heart, this wor- 
thy individual had consulted Mr. Luttrel as to the style 
in which he should conduct himself at table, and what 
should be expected from him in the way of compliment 
to the ambassador, so that if the poor man was led into 
the commission of any lapse on the score of propriety or 
discretion, it was no doubt to be ascribed to the wicked 
waggery of this determined joker. It is to be observed, 
that besides being extremely sensitive and fastidious in 
his notions of decorum, Sir Horace was remarkably fee- 
ble and puny in his personal appearance, and when Mr. 
Luttrel’s friend got formally upon his legs, and exclaim- 
ed with more than ordinary emphasis, “Sir Hercules 
Mann, I have the pleasure of drinking your very good 
health,” it may readily be supposed that the poor ambas- 
sador was absolutely perspiring with agony. “ For God’s 
sake,” he said, in his lisping accents, “ set the gentleman 
right as to my name.” “ Well,” replied our more obtuse 
countryman, with the assistance no doubt of his wicked 
prompter, “ there’s no harm done, as Horace or Hercules, 
you know, were both very great men!” 

The extent to which the privileges of the church were 
formerly carried, if it be not so still, by the Italian priest- 
hood, even in those states which are not under the temporal 
control of the Roman pontiff, was placed during my stay 
ut Florence in rather a ridiculous point of view. It is 
known that the Catholic churches and their precincts 
were regarded as sanctuaries, not merely for the protec- 
tion of the persons of debtors, but even of those who had 
committed the greatest crimes. Ina church, situated in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the house in which I 
happened to be lodged, a person had taken refuge sus- 
pected of the commission of murder and other crimes, 
uttended with circumstances of peculiar atrocity. He 
was by trade a shoemaker, and had sufficient influence 
in the place to procure employment and food for a period 
of several months, during which he was accustomed to sit 
at his work on the steps, or under the portico of the church, 
and to treat the civil authorities with contempt and de- 
fiance. 

The case of this daring offender was at length repre- 
sented to the grand-duke and his ministers, who succeed- 
ed in persuading the ecclesiastical conservators of the 
church, by a sort of legal fiction, to deprive the criminal 
of the benefit of sanctuary. It is needless to say, that in 
catholic countries the churches remain constantly open, 
so that those who avail themselves of its protecting privi- 
lege have perpetual frecdom of ingress and egress; but 
even if it were otherwise, as the external precincts confer 
the same security with the church itself, there would 
often be little hardship under an Italian sky in spending 
the night as well as the day in open air. 

The method adopted by the authorities for bringing 
the shoemaker to justice, was to shut the doors of the 
church when he was at work in the portico, and by 
placing a guard, or cordon of sentinels around the pre- 
cincts, to starve him into a surrender, by intercepting 
his supplies of food and water. The wretched creature 
held out with great obstinacy for three or four days, but 
was at length compelled to submit to a trial for his of- 
fences, and ultimately to that horrid sort of execution so 
common in Italy,—-he was broken on the wheel. 

The duty of the garrison, although sufficiently irk- 
some when it became necessary to attend to it in all its 
details, was happily not of such a continuous and perma- 


nent nature as to be inconsistent with occasional leaves 
of absence of considerable duration. 

At length, in the year 1772, the welcome intelligence 
arrived that the 67th regiment was immediately to be 
sent home to England. In the ordinary course of events 
it soon afterwards became my duty, as the officer in 
command, to take the necessary measures for embark- 
ing the regiment. After a voyage, which probably had 
no events worth remembering, our debarcation took 
place at Portsmouth, where a circumstance occurred 
which seems to me to illustrate the character of the 
common soldier for want of consideration, and love of 
change. 

The regiment was inspected on the beach by Lord 
Cornwallis, who had always been a particular friend of 
mine ; and such was the patriotism and apparent love of 
home on the part of the men, that immediately on land- 
ing they threw themselves on the shore, as if by one ac- 
cord, and kissed the pebbles on the beach, as a demon- 
stration of the ardour of sentiments which had no doubt 
been.long and dearly cherished. It seemed to me that 
I had never seen men so happy or contented, and such 
also was the remark which was made by Lord Cornwal- 
lis, on witnessing this marked expression of their fecl- 
ings. In the course of the day we marched to Peters- 
field, which may perhaps be a distance of some fifteen 
miles; and, soon afler our arrival, I went, as was my 
duty, to inspect the quarters of the men, when I found 
them in general at dinner. 

After having commanded the regiment for so many 
years, I was of course well acquainted with every indi- 
vidual in the corps; and in going round their quarters, 
I naturally congratulated them with all the familiarity 
arising from long intercourse on their eating a good din- 
ner in England. But the discontented answer I receiv- 
ed was quite as unanimous as the expression of joyful- 
ness in the morning. “ Yes,” said they, “ noble colonel, 
but we can’t be very happy ; for here we have only weak 
small beer to drink, whereas we had abundance of good 
wine at Minorca.’* In short, after a day’s march, and a 
few hours of hunger and fatigue, I found them sunk 
from the highest point of elevation, to the zero of wretch- 
edness and despondency. 

From Petersfield we continued our march to the me- 
tropolis, where, soon after our arrival, the regiment was 
reviewed by the king on one of the heaths or commons 
in the neighbourhood of London—Hounslow, Blackheath 
or Wimbleton, I don’t remember which. 


Before the arrival of the day which had been fixed for 
the review, a demand was made upon me by the victual- 
ing board, which gave me a good deal of uneasiness. It 
arose out of the following circumstances. When the 
orders arrived at Minorca for the embarkation of the 
regiment, it was found that there were upwards of forty 
children, the offspring of deceased soldiers of the corps, 
for whose transport or maintenance there would be no 
authorised provision. Guided rather by my feelings than 
by a frigid adherence to the technical rules of military 
duty, I found it impossible to resist the applications 
made to me by the mothers and conncctions of many of 
these children, seconded as they were, in a number of 
instances, by the friendly importunity of my brother offi- 
cers. 

I first applied to General Johnston, at that time in- 
vested with the supreme command : and, on his declining 
to interfere, I resolved at all hazards to carry the chil- 
dren to England. In justice to General -Johnston, I 
must here observe, that although he could not give me 
such an official order, as would relicve me from the re- 
sponsibility to which I might be subjected, ky the course 
I proposed to pursue; yet, as an act of humanity, he 
fully approved of the proceeding, and expressed his own 
conviction that it could not fail to be-sanctioned by the 
authorities at home. Thus, without farther considera- 
tion, I gave the necessary orders for the embarkation 
and maintenance of the children, and brought them with 
the regiment in safety to England. 


When the accounts were made up at the victualling 
office for the provisions supplied to the regiment, a per- 
sonal demand was made on me for payment of the chil- 
dren’s rations; and as the period during which they had 
been supplied with provisions extended over several 
months, the demand amounted to a sum much larger 
than it was convenient for me at the moment to satisfy. 
In this emergency I bethought myself of the friendship 
of Lord Ligonier, who was now one of his majesty’s fa- 
vourite aides-de-camp, and who, it may be recollected, had 
served in that capacity under Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, at the battle of Minden. 





sive truth, that he was in all respects the most complete 
gentleman I ever knew. 

The advice which I reccived from Lord Ligonier, in 
reference to the demand of the victualling board, was, on 
the day of the review, to have the children drawn up to 
the lett of the regiment; and, as on arriving at the ey. 
tremity of the line, they would no doubt fall under hig 
majesty’s notice, the probability was, that the king 
would enquire into the cause of their appearance. In that 
case, Lord Ligonier advised me to tell the plain matter. 
of-fact, in the simplest and most concise terms I could 
select. 

On the arrival of the regiment in England, I was of 
course superseded in the command by my superior of. 
ficer, Lieutenant-Colonel St. John, the brother of Lord 
Bolingbroke. Of him I am bound to say, that although 
not much acquainted with the details of military duty, 
he was always very much my friend. As I write for the 
general reader, I shall be pardoned by my military 
friends for observing that-it was my duty as major to 
attend to his majesty along the line, while it was the 
province of the lieutenant-colonel to take his place in the 
centre and give the words of command ; a duty for which 
he had not been peculiarly fitted by his habits as a cour. 
tier, a gentleman of the bed-chamber, and a member of 
parliament. The affair in which I was chiefly interested 
took place very much as Lord Ligonier had foreseen. 


After proceeding along the front, the king’s attention 
was attracted, on his arrival at the left of the line, by the 
appearance of the little troop of boys and girls drawn 
up in order for his majesty’s inspection; and he imme. 
diately enquired, “ What children are these ?” ‘To this I 
replied, with becoming gravity, ‘‘ They are the children, 
sir, of soldiers who died in your majesty’s service. Had 
they been left in Minorca, they would have been bred 
up as catholics, and might have become menial servants 
to the Spaniards.” The king had a manner of throwing 
back his head, and saying, “ Ay, ay,” or “* What, what,” 
which to me who had not been accustomed to it convey 
ed the idea of disapprobation. At that moment Lord 
Ligonier, who was on horseback in his majesty’s suite, 
and immediately behind the royal person, beckoned to 
me with great signs of earnestness to proceed with my 
statement; on which, taking up my last words, I con. 
tinued, “* These helpless children are your majesty’s sub. 
jects, and I conceived that in bringing them to EnglandI 
was doing no more than the duty which I owed to your 
majesty and the service. Their rations have been charg. 
ed against me by the victualling board, and although I 
have reported the matter to the adjutant-gencral, he has 
not thought himself authorised to afford me relief.” On 
this the king again tossed up his head, saying, “ Well, 
well; very well.” At that moment the light infantry 
catching his eye, he began toask some questions regard. 
ing them, and the review proceeded as all reviews do, 
The incident, however, was not lost on the king ; at least 
I heard no more of the victualling office, and I have rea- 
son to believe that the poor orphans were not forgotten. 


As interviews with royalty are not with most people of 
every day occurrence, there may be some excuse for 
mentioning a matter of very momentary interest. The 
charger on which I was mounted was a horse of the 
highest spirit and the finest figure, in short, he was quite 
a war horse, and therefore only fit for the exhibition of a 
little horsemanship at a review. My place being close 
to his majesty’s person, my horse during one of the ma- 
neeuvres, in the act of rearing, turned briskly round, and 
covered the king all over with foam. I had fortunately 
sufficient self-possessicn to recollect what I had seen at 
foreign courts, and to take no notice of the accident. 
Shall I be pardoned for the vanity of repeating what the 
king was afterwards pleased to say to Lord Ligonier, in 
conversing on the subject, “That he had never seen 4 
better-looking man, or a better-looking horse ?” 


Soon after my arrival in England, I was promoted in 
the ordinary course of seniority to a licutenant-coloneley 
in the army, and with my usual frankness of acknow- 
ledgment, I must here confess that, during my stay im 
London, I entered with alacrity into all the gaieties and 
pleasures of the town. One evening at the Opera, im 
company with C.slonel Stafford, who was generally known 
by the name of Count Stafford, a lady, whom neither 
us knew, made a considerable impression upon me. 
Piqued by some observation which fell from Colonel 
Stafford, I offered him a wager, the amount of which I 
forget, that I should made her acquaintance in three days. 
She was accompanied by a lady some years older thad 
herself; and, at the end of the opera, I saw them enter @ 
carriage distinguished by a lozenge. On this I gave® 





Of Lord Ligonier, I may say with perfect and exclu- 
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telling me next morning where the two ladies were set 
down, and to whom the carriage belonged. 
Next morning, accordingly, | received the intelligence, 
that the two ladies were the daughters of Mrs. Dutens, 
the widow of the jeweller of the court, who had been of 
French extraction, and had died some time before, leav- 
ing a considerable fortune, with a family of three chil- 
dren, consisting of a son and two daughters. I shall not 
fatigue the reader with a detail of the circumstances 
which arose out of this adventure. Suffice it to say, that 
J won my wager of Colonel Stafford, and in ten days 
afterwards was married by spccial license, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, to Henrietta Dutens, the younger of the 
two ladies who had attracted our attention. at the Opera. 
In addition to her personal attractions, I found my 
wife to be possessed of many amiable qualities, and of 
accomplishments which made me very much her debtor. 
She had not merely practised music as an art, but had 
studicd it as a science; and to her I am indebted for any 
little knowledge of astronomy which IL afterwards pos- 
ssed. : 
“— consequence of this connection, my sister Catherine 
became the wife of Mr. Peter Dutens, Mrs. Callander’s 
elder brother. Not long after he died, leaving an only 
son, who was killed at the head of General Stewart’s 
regiment at the battle of Alexandria. Although but 
twenty-three years of age at the time of his death, lic had 
risen to the rank of lieutenant-colonel of his regiment; 
and I mention it as equally creditable to this brave and 
elegant young man, as to the officer in command of the 
brigade, that General Stewart, on his death, wrote a very 
kind and well-penned letter to his mother, conceived in 
terms of.sympathy and condolence, so eloquent and im- 
pressive as to have been thought worthy of preservation 
in all the periodicals of the day. ‘The mother of Colonel. 
Dutens, who by this time had been married to Henry 
Compton, Esq. of Bisternhouse, in the county Hants, was 
almost frantic at the loss of her only son, of whom she 
might well have exclaimed, with all the agonizing em- 
phasis of a bereaved and afilicted parent— 


oy 





my beautiful, my brave!” 


During the lifetine of Mrs. Callander, we resided 
chiefly in Golden-square, with the exception of a visit to 
my father, which we made in the autumn of 1772. On 
the birth of a daughter, who still survives, my wife was 
seized with a pulmonary affection, and immediately fell 
into a rapid decline. By the advice of her medical at- 
tendants, I carried her to the hot-wells at Bristol, where 
she died, after having only been ten months a wife. Her 
elder sister had accompanied us to Bristol, and-after her 
death she returned with me to London. 

Of Miss Dutens it is impossible for me to speak in 
terms of eulogium. at all equal to her merits; such was 
her amiable disposition, that she transferred to me and to 
my family that pure and sisterly atiection to which her 
departed relative had been so well entitled. 

Mrs. Callander was interred in the burying vault of 
her family, at Great Baddow, in Essex. Had she sur- 
vived her mother, she would have succeeded to a fortune 
of eighty thousand pounds; but although, personally, 1 
have never derived any benefit from the succession, it ul- 
timately devolved on the daughter of my second marriage, 
who is now the wife of Mr. Maginnis, the member tor 
—, by whom she has a family of sons. Ler first 
husband was Captain Dashwood, of the Guards. 

In the year 1773, the 67th regiment was ordered to 
Tynemouth and Newcastle, whcre I resided with them 
for the greater part of a year. From thence we marched 
to Edinburgh, where we also made a considerable stay, 
and from Edinburgh to Fort George, in the north of 
Scotland. 

In the neighbourhood of Fort George I had the advan- 
tage of finding society very much to my liking. | was 
well acquainted, before I went abroad, with Lady Mar- 
garet Duff, sister to the Earl of Fife, and by this time 
her ladyship was married to another old friend of mine, 
Mr. Brodie, of Brodie, at whose castle I spent a great 
part of my time while the regiment was stationed at Fort 
George. Mr. Brodie was, like myself,a keen sportsman ; 
and from the sociality of his disposition was equally well 
disposed to extend to those around him the enjoyment he 
received from the sports of the field. I shall here at- 
tempt a hasty sketch of one or two of the days which 
were devoted to this happy combination, as I am willing, 
even still, to regard them as a compensation in full for a 
legion of those annoyances which we sometimes dignify 
with the name of suffering and misery. 

The river Findhorn is known to sportsmen for the 
abundance and the quality of its salmon. Brodie and I, 


tolerably read in the mysteries of fly-fishing, agreed—as 
any thing may be made the subject of a bet—that he 
who should kill the greatest number, should give a public 
breakfast. to the ladies of the neighbourhood at the fine 
old castle of Darnaway, which overlooks the Findhorn, 
and was then in a state approaching to decay. I need 
not speak of the beauty of the scenery, nor of the inspi- 
ring presence of our numerous guests. After cach of us 
had killed seven beautiful salmon, Mr. Brodie complained 
of exhaustion, the company of hunger, and we agreed to 
hold it as a drawn bet. After breakfast we engaged in 
dancing, with which we were so much delighted, that 
Mr. Brodie and I agreed, before the breaking up of the 
company to give a joint ball and supper at the town of 
Mairne to all the ladies of the county; and as gentlemen 
in Scotish counties are rather a scarce commodity, I be- 
lieve the addition which I brought of twenty fine young 
fellows from the regiment mess at Fort Geurge, was any 
thing but unwelcome. For mysclf, 1 shall always re- 
gard it as a white day in my calendar. 


’ —_— 
CHAPTER X. 

Means of dispelling ennui—Iospitable reception—Advaniages of 
the funding system—Lolidays at Craigforth—Military anccdote- 
—*ergeant Major Booth, Mr. Sharp, &c.—March to Perth and 
Stirling—War with America—Inspector Genctal—Scottish te ¢- 
rans—Arrival at London—A member of fashionable societies, 
elubs, &e.—Mr. Fitzpatrick—Mr. Fox—Lord Littleton—Singular 
prediction—High Play ; its influence on character—The Pande- 
wonium—Its members—A necdotes of it—Ohver Goldsmith—Gar- 
rick—Johnson—Foote—The author departs fur Dublin—Anec- 
dvtes of Lish gentlemen. 

At Fort George we were reviewed by the Duke of Ar- 
gyle. We gave his grace the best dinner we could, and 
marched soon afterwards to Fort Augustus and Fort 
William. 

This last fortress, which now became the head-quar- 

ters of the regiment, is not remarkable for its resem- 
blance to Bergen-op-zoom, or to any of those in Flanders. 
The fortifications are of turf, and the wretched guns, 
which had formerly been mounted on the ramparts, were 
long since more than half buried in the mud. If I can- 
not celebrate Fort William as a place of strength, I fear 
that I cin say as little for it as a place of gaiety and 
pleasure. Situated under the shadow of Ben Nevis, it 
requires the exertion of all that vivida vis vile, of which 
the soldier is said to have so large a share, to prevent 
him from sinking into ennwi and despondency. ‘lo repel 
the advances of devils of all hues, we resolved at Fort 
William to get up a ball, and to invite to it all the ladies 
of the village. The splendour of the entertainment may 
be judged of from the expense, which, as far as I recol- 
lect, amounted to fifty shillings; but, such as it was, we 
went to it in the spirit of that philosophy which accom- 
modates itself to the circumstances in which we are 
placed; and, with the resolution to enjoy ourselves, and 
to “take the good the gods provide us,” we persuaded 
ourselves for the moment that nothing at Almack’s was 
half so agreeable. 
The inhabitants of Fort William appeared at that time 
to enjoy a happy immunity from the operation of the 
game laws. I cannot tell whether they have since been 
promulgated in that part of the island, nor am I suffi- 
ciently an adept in the science of legislation to deter- 
mine the effect of those severe and highly penal restric- 
tions which have elsewhere been carried into rigorous 
execution against the unlicensed and unprivileged sports- 
man: this much, however, I can say with perfect truth, 
that the quantity of game in the neighbourhood of Fort 
William, at the period I speak of, was great beyond be- 
lief. At all times and in all seasons we bad it on our 
table in every possible variety : moor game, black cock, 
hare, and roebuck. The abundance which was thus ob- 
served to continue, in spite of this promiscuous and con- 
stant destruction, arose, I apprehend, from the interest 
which was felt by every individual of the community in 
the preservation of the game, which was to serve him at 
once for sport and for food. If the farmer and the hind 
are not to be permitted to enjoy an amusement which 
our legislators seem desirous of monopolising for their 
own caste in society, we surely cannot be surprised if 
those who have so much in their power should employ it 
for the destruction of that which they are not permitted 
to enjoy. How easy is it for the ploughman to put his 
foot on a nest of partridges! How much is it the in- 
terest of the farmer to destroy the young leverets, and 
exterminate the denizens of the warren! 

In this land of mountain and of flood, the population 

is scattered so thinly as to admit only of a species of in- 

tercourse which, if “like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween,” is amply compensated by the sterling warmth 





being both devoted followers of the gentle Izaac, and both 





forgot all those feelings of jealousy and well-earned 
hatred which they had inherited from their forefathers, 
and which had been engendered in their blood by a long 
succession of injury and wrong. Considering the colour 
of our uniform, I think myself called on to make some 
acknowledgment for the oblivion in which they were 
disposed to bury the horrid massacre of Glencoe. But 
if we have any charge to bring against the glorious me- 
mory of King William, we should remember, on the 
other hand, the enviable facility which he bequeathed us 
of getting into debt. 

One considerable advantage has no doubt arisen from 
the funding system, in the possibility which it affords of 
providing against a great national emergency by making 
a draft on the credit of posterity. But there are indi- 
viduals homcly cnough to imagine that the system has 
some slight tendency to waste and extravagance, and that 
we of the present day might have farcd quite as well if 
it had never been imported ; or at least, if our great mer- 
cantile monarch and his successors had not enjoyed such 
unlimited facilities in carrying it into operation. 

In the autumn of 1775, the regiment was marched to 
Perth, where we were quartered for the winter. And 
here the first opportunity presented itself, which I had 
enjoyed for several years, of visiting my father’s house, 
at Craigforth. At the approach of Christmas, it was 
agreed that I should invite the regiment to spend tho 
holidays at Craigforth. For the amusement of my bro- 
ther officers and the company invited to meet them, I 
sent also for the regimental band. It was, I remember, 
a strange sight to see the musicians after they had re- 
tired to rest. ‘The apartment prepared for their accom- 
modation was no other than the hay-loft; and in place of 
a counterpane, they were covered with the drawing- 
room carpet, from under which a score of heads showed 
somewhat oddly. What chiefly puzzled me in making 
this invitation, was the difficulty of making a selection, 
so as to leave some proper person in charge of the men 
during the absence of the officers. 

Tn this dilemma I sent for a friend, in whose hands I 
felt that I should be safe, and consulted him as to what I 
should do. Mr. Shatp, of Houstcn, in whom I was thus 
disposed to confide, although at that time a very young 
man, had always distinguished himself in the regiment 
as an excellent officer ; and he did not disappoint me by 
the readiness with which he agreed to exercise the func- 
tions of commander of the garrison, while his comrades 
were enjoying the holidays at Craigforth. I charged 
him, of course, to send to me on the instant if any thing 
should occur to require my presence or attention. He 
undertook the duty as a mark of friendship as well as 
of distinction, and at the moment of entering on it he was 
willing to sacrifice the festivities of the season for the 
novelty and pride of commanding a regiment. But the 
novelty soon wore off, and it was not long before he ceased 
to enjoy his solitary dignity. 

One evening, just as we had sat down to dinner, there 
entered the room, to my utter dismay and astonishment, 
my worthy locum tenens, Mr. Sharp, who proceeded to 
address me in a formal speech, interrupted by the accla- 
mations of every officer in the room. ‘Give me leave,’’ 
he said, “to speak, and I will tell you all about it. You 
know, colonel, that you have often bestowed the highest 
encomiums on the serjeant-major, Mr. Booth; and con- 
sidering that the regiment had béhaved remarkably well, 
that the country is in a state of profound peace, and that 
Perth, besides, is an inland town, where there is little 
danger of disturbance or attack, I thought that I was 
fully justified, as the undoubted commanding officer for 
the time, to give myself leave of absence, especially as 
you have often told me that Mr. Booth had more steadi- 
ness than myself.” 

This appeal was irresistible, and there could of course 
be no other answer to it than the assurance of our hap- 
piness at seeing the blank supplied in a meeting, where 
the want of any member of the corps inferred a deduc- 
tion from the harmony and unanimity which had prevail- 
ed in the regiment since I had had the happiness of 
commanding it. ; . 

On our return to Perth, I had the satisfaction to find 
that the anxiety I had experienced for the proper conduct 
of the men, during the absence of the commissioned 
officers, had been compensated by the most exemplary 
behaviour on the part of every individual of the garrison. 
In the course of the following spring we marched to Stir- 
ling, when I had more frequent opportunities of seeing 
my brother officers, in succession, at my father’s house. 
Alter a short stay at Stirling, we marched to Glasgow, 
where it was universally admitted that we had never met 
elsewhere with such distinguished civility and attention. 





and hospitality of your reception. They had already 


The business of the American war was at that time in 
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agitation. In consequence of the extensive levies which 
became necessary to prepare for approaching hostilities, an 


order was issued for the inspection of the invalid soldiers 


throughout the kingdom. The object of this inspection 
was to ascertain how many of the pensioners were still 


fit for service, eithcr in the actual scene of war, or to do| precise period at which he was to terminate his career. 


garrison-duty at home, under the name of veteran batta- 
lions. 
districts, and I was appointed inspector-general of the 
whole of the west of Scotland, including its islands and 
appurtenances. 

In the course of my performance of the duties to which 
this appointment subjected me, 1 had repeated reason to 
lament the hardship and inconvenience to which many 
of the poor -invalids were subjected, by want of method 
and information on the part of those who had regulated 
the manner in which this inspection was to be conducted. 
I had one man brought to me from Lewis, and another 
from Skye, who were each of them upwards of ninety 
years of age. “Indeed, my bud,” said one of them, put- 
ting his hand on my shoulder with all the privileged 
familiarity of a veteran who had survived so many cam- 
paigns, “ it was very idle of you to bring a man of ninety 
from the Isle of Skye.” My answer to such remon- 
strances was probably in keeping with that of other offi- 
cial personages, who are generally sufficiently ready to 
throw the responsibility of their proceedings, and the 
odium they may excite, on the broad shoulders of the 
government. In a case like this, it will be admitted that 
I had some reason to be solicitous for immunity from the 
charge of wantonness and oppression, since it cannot be 
concealed, that a very little attention, in the proper quar- 
ter, would have relieved all those at least who were abso- 


lutely swpperannuatcd from the intolerable burthen of} 


ronogenarfan journeys. 

In a place like Glasgow, of great extent and popula- 
tion, I found, of course, a number of detachments from 
other regiments, which, with their officers, became sub- 
ordinate to my command, as the senior officer of the dis- 
trict. In the promiscuous associations which are caused 
by this state of things, there is sometimes reason to re- 
gret the introduction of habits of idleness, and their usual 
concomitants, such as gaming, drinking, and all sorts of 
dissipation. Under such circumstances, I felt myself 
called upon to keep a watchful eye over some of these 
strangers, so as to neutralise, as far as possible, the con- 
tamination which my own officers might suffer by too 
free or unrestrained an intercourse; and I had the satis- 
faction to find that, with very little active interference on 
ny part, the mere show of attention which I paid to the 
subject was accompanied with the very best effects. 

In the course of the year 1776, I received an order to 
march the regiment to Portpatrick, and embark them 
for Donoghadee ; from whence they were immediately to 
proceed to Dublin, to take up their quarters in the barracks 
of the Irish metropolis. After seeing the regiment on 
ship-board at Portpatrick, | left them to proceed on their 
route, under the command of a junior officer. My own 
steps [ directed to London, where I remained during the 
ensuing winter. 

My residence in London at this period was not distin- 
guished by any remarkable abstinence from the pleasures 
and gaieties of thetown. A member of the Savoir vivre, 
and of most of the other clubs which had any pretension 
to brilliancy or fashion, I had the opportunity of becom- 
ing personally known to many of the most distinguished 
characters of that narrow and exclusive circle which af- 
fects to lead the manners of the age. When I mention 
the names of Mr. Fitzpatrick. Mr. Fox, and Lord Lyttle- 
ton, I cannot fail to call up recollections in which men of, 
the present day, much younger than myself, will still be 
ready to acknowledge a decp and engrossing interest. 

Of Lord Lyttleton I may truly say, that he was a man 
of transcendent ability. Had he not been addicted to 
play, his talents must have raised him to the highest of- 
fices in the state. Hc had not been educated for any par- 
ticular profession ; and, | believe, had never seriously ap- 
plied himself to study of any kind; but such was the 
native force of his genius, that in the week in which he 
first took his seat in the house of lords, he made two 
speeches, both necessarily unpremeditated, from their 
being in reply, which were separately considered by the 
best judges of the period as master-pieces of senatorial 
eloquence. In conversation he was exceedingly sarcastic ; 
but with the possession of that hazardous and peculiar 
vein of pleasantry, he enjoyed the rare advantage of be- 
ing able so to conduct himself as to avoid giving cause 
of offence. He never drank, but allowed himselt the in- 
dulgence of all his other appetites. His greatest banc 


For this purpose the kingdom was divided into] the prediction of Lord Lyttleton was laughed at and dis- 


of debauchery. 


long before it took place, he had affected to foretell the 
Like the prophecies of Mr. Irving and other soothsayers, 
regarded ; but with a resolution, perhaps, to verify what 


others, it is certain that he invited a large party to meet 
him at his house at Hagley, on the day he had foretold as 
the period of his dissolution. He entertained his com- 
pany with a strange and incoherent mixture of drollery 
and seriousness, until the time arrived for their retiring 
to rest. 
Following the example of his company, he went as 
usual to bed, where he was found next morning—dead. 
There were no external marks of violence on his body ; 
but it was generally supposed that the event he had pre- 
dicted was in some way or ather accomplished by his 
own agency. The account I have now given was com. 
municated to me by Admiral Wolseley, who was one of 
the party invited by Lord Lyttleton to signalise the day 
of his death. 
For myself, I must be permitted to say in self-defence, 
that it was only during a short period of my life that I 
spent much time at the gaming-table, or engaged in the 
other follies of the day. Constitutionally, I cannot be 
said to have ever been addicted to play. With strong 
passions in other respects, I never suffered myself at the 
gaming-table to lose that coolness and circumspection 
which are so indispensably necessary to him who would 
not be overwhelmed in the fascinating vortex. I have 
thus been always what is called a fortunate player. I 
made it a rule never to lose more than a certain limited 
amount at any single sitting ; and this rule I was enabled 
to follow by that mastery over my feelings to which I 
have just alluded. With this limit to my losses, and 
without any limit to my gains, the results were such as 
ought to have enabled me to have applied my good for- 
tune to a better purpose than I can at all pretend to have 
done. : 
I have often been accustomed to observe that the love 
of play is a vice which originates in avarice, and invari- 
ably leads to extravagance and profusion; while its in- 
fluence on the general character is to produce a sort of 
universal apathy, without-substituting in the place of the 
feelings which it has paralysed a single good, or sound, 
or solid principle of action. I fear that I dare not claim 
for myself any right of exemption from the influence of 
a Taw to which it would be difficult to assign a Jimit. If 
[ have escaped the contagion of this great mural pesti- 
lence, with some remains of those better feelings which 
give a dignity and grace to human nature, and which, I 
flatter myself, my greatest enemy would never have de- 
nied me, the escape is to be ascribed, not to any want of 
uniformity in the operation of the law itself, but to the 
influence of circumstances, by which my conduct was 
controlled, before I was irrecoverably lost in this whirl- 
pool of folly. 
Here I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of record- 
ing one little circamstance, which, with the candid and 
the good, may possibly be regarded as a sort of redeem- 
ing trait in the aspect of this portion of my life and 
character. I was enabled by my success at play to be of 
considerable service to my father, whose pecuniary cir- 
cumstances were far from being prosperous. At one 
time, I gave him 1,700/.; at another, 1,000/. ; and finally, 
I became bound for a sum of 2,5001. which he had bor- 
rowed from his brother-in-law, the late Sir James Camp- 
bell, of Ardkinglas. It will be seen in the sequel, that 
1 was afterwards arrested for the payment of this debt, 
by Sir Alexander Campbell, the son of my uncle, Sir 
James Campbell, in consequence of a difference arising 
out of one of those great causes of excitement, a contest- 
ed election. 
But to arise’from my confessional, and to make some 
atonement for that sort of purgatory into which I have 
been leading the courteous reader, allow me to con- 
duct him for a single evening to the inmost recesses 
of Pandemonium itself. The club of that name was 
the resort of the greatest wits of the day; and as the 
seeds of vanity took root in my composition with as much 
kindliness as other sorts of folly, I could not resist the 
ambition of endeavouring to become a member of a so- 
ciety which had acquired a just degree of celebrity, from 
the rank and eminence of many of its associates, in the 
world of letters. 


drinking, ke certainly did not stint himself in any species 


be regarded as a sort of literary partnership, in which 
every individual member is expected to furnish his pro, 


Of his death, which happened at an early age, there | portion of the general stock of ideas; and it may also be 
have been various accounts. It is generally agreed, that |true in this, as in mere mercantile concerns, that he who 


brings the greatest share of stock, is likely to reap the 
greatest share of profit. Be that, however, as it may, | 
am bound to confess that up to this period, my reading 
was confined to the regimental orderly-book, with the ad. 
dition perhaps of the newspapers and the other periodicaly 


he had so long endeavoured to impress on the minds of|of the day. 


It was not, therefore, to be supposed, that when I cffer. 
ed myself as a candidate for a seat at the table where 
men of the highest fashion, with the additions of fortune, 
and of title, and of every quality but that of wit had ap. 
plied in vain for admission,—I had the presumption to 
believe, that I had a better title to success than many of 
those rejected applicants with whom I was in the habit 
of associating at the clubs of St. James’s street. 1 was 
probably piqued into the attempt by the notable failures 
which had been made by several of my friends ; and when 
once I have seriously proposed to myself any object of 
attainment, however difficult or ambitious, I have never 
wanted the perseverance necessary to its acquisition, so 
long as a hope of success remained. J chanced to form 
an acquaintance with the celebrated Samuel Foote, who, 
besides being a player and a wit, was, what is not so 
generally known, a man of great and varied erudition, 
He was of course a member of the Pandemonium, and 
to him [ applied for his interest and protection. His an. 
swer to the proposal was somewhat starthing, “ What the 
mischief,” he said, “can ] say for you?” But the re. 
commendation which I proposed for myself was much 
better received than I had any reason to expect. I said 
that I was as good a listener as any in England, and that 
although I had not much to say for myself, I was per. 
suaded that I eould at least enjoy what was said by others, 
On this Mr. Foote. observed, that these were qualities 
which he would gladly recommend to the attention of 
many of the members of the society. In effect I secured 
his influence ; he proposed me as a member next club-day, 
and soon afterwards announced that | had passed the 
ordeal of the ballot-box. 

At that time, the place of meeting of the Pandemonium 
was in a house in Clarges street, May Fair. It was a 
dinner club, and the first day that I attended it, I went 
alone. In the arm chair next the fire, I found a fat gen- 
tleman seated, whom I had never seen before. Standing 
by his side, in close conversation with him, was a dapper 
littke man, with whom it scemed to me as if I had al- 
ready been acquainted, although I could not remember 
when or where I had met with him. In other parts of 
the room there were several little groups of individuals, 
all evidently waiting with impatience for the announce. 
ment of dinner. 

Among these, I at length discovered a person to whom 
I could address myself as having formerly been named 
to; but him | found so deeply immersed in some cogi- 
tation of his own, that it was not without a good deal of 
difficulty I could so far arrest his attention as to induce 
hm to present me to the stout gentleman in the chair, 
and one or two others, whose acquaintance I was de- 
sirous of making. The person I addressed was Oliver 
Goldsmith, perhaps, without exception, the most absent 
man in Europe. He who first uttracted my attention, I 
found to be the great moralist of the age, the author of 
the Rambler. In return for my best bow, he gruffly 
nodded to me, and continued some observations of a Ju- 
dicrous nature which he was making, in a tone of mock 
solemnity, to the little man by his side, who proved to be 
no other than David Garrick. The Roscius received me 
with an air of cordiality and politeness, which was quite 
delightful to me. At length, Mr. Foote, and a number 
of other members having arrived, we adjourned to din- 
ner. 

The conversation to my great relief became gencral, 
before even the cloth was removed. It seemed to bea 
favourite object with several of the members to bring 

out the peculiar vein of Dr. Goldsmith. About this pe- 

riod he had produced the “Good Natured Man,” and 

other successful comedies. Mr. Foote observed to him, 

that he wondered to see Goldsmith writing such stuff as 

these, after immortalising his name by pieces so inimi- 

table as the Traveller, and the Deserted Village. “ Why, 

Master Foote,’ said Goldsmith, with his rich Irish 

brogue in reply, “ my fine verses vou talk of would never 

produce me a beef steak, and a can of porter; but since 

I have written nonsense, as you call it, for your bare 

boards, [ can afford to live like a gentleman.” 

Dr. Johnson, who had taken his seat at the head of 
the table, then began, in a monotonous tone of affected 








was the gaming-table ; but with the single exception of 


It is true, that an institution like the Pandemonium may 
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—— 
on folly, and to prove that it was more pleasing, and, 
therefore, more useful, than good sense. In the course 
of the evening, every conceivable variety of topic was 
introduced ; but in general, the subjects under discussion 
had some reference, more or less remote, to the current 
literature of the day. Thus they acquired an interest 
which to me was peculiarly striking, from the connection 
which subsisted between the topics of conversation and 
the speakers themselves, without much regard, probably, 
to the undoubted talent with which the discussion was 
handled: for I may declare with unaffected sincerity, 
that the whole scene was perfectly new to me, the actors 
jn it not less than the topics on which they declaimed. 
At the same time, I had nous enough to perceive the 
prudence and propriety of exercising the peculiar talent 
which had recommended me as a candidate for admis- 
sion into the club. It called for no extraordinary saga- 
city to discover that I had got into a most pugnacious 
society, who, like others of their class, had acquired an 
undoubted right to be regarded as the genus irritabile. 

[ naturally regarded the introduction which I had thus 
obtained to the society of the greatest wits of the age, and 
to the enjoyment of what the excluded, still more perhaps 
than the exclusives, were accustomed to consider as “ the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul,” as no ordinary 
mark of distinction. It was not without a full proportion 
of self-complacency that I hinted next day, in St. James’s 
street, at the evening I had spent at the Pandemonium, 


club. At first, the communication wus received as a 
daring attempt on the credulity of my more fashionable 
acquaintance, particularly of those who had formerly 
suffered the mortification of being black-balled by men 
who assumed a sort of aristocracy in the republic of let- 
ters, but who, beyond the sphere of wit and intellect, had 
no pretensions to excellence, nor in general any posses- 
sion but “their good spirits to feed and clothe them.” 

In conseqence of my admission to the Pandemonium, 
I had reason to congratulate myself on other advantages 
besides the opportunity which it afforded me of passing 
an occasional afternoon in a new species of enjoyment; 
it brought me, in the first place, much better acquainted 
with the powers and resources of my own mind; and it 
made disclosures of deficiency as well as possession, 
which were ever afterwards of the greatest use to me. 
The new species of excitement which thus arose, brought 
with it also the additional advantage of inspiring me 
with a thorough disgust for the love of play, which 
thenceforward I began to treat as an unworthy and ig- 
noble passion. 

Nor was it only in my own estimation that I now be- 
gan to rise. A fellowship in the Pandemonium was a 
sort of patent of nobility, which afforded a ready access 
into those enlightened circles which may with justice be 
regarded as the best society of London. Having once 
acquired a decided taste or ambition for the enjoyment 
of the best society which is open to us in any situation 
of life, 1 believe it may be laid down as a rule of pretty 
general application, that we do not readily abandon that 
society for any thing inferior in value. _ 

Towards the end of the season it became necessary 
for me to think once more of my professional duties, and 
I prepared to proceed to Dublin, to resume the command 
of my regiment. 

In the packet boat, at Holyhead, I made the acquaint- 
ance of a gentleman of whom J cannot speak as less 
than a very original and eccentric character. At this 
period he was an ensign in a regiment quartered at Cork, 
but, by the name of Captain O’ Beirne, he will be recog- 
nised as a person afterwards well known in the most dis- 
tinguished circles of society. It was late in the evening 
when we approached the Pigeon house, and from the un- 
skilfulness of the Irish boatmen, who were not then, at 
least, the most celebrated navigators in the world, we 
were all in the greatest danger of being drowned. In 
the midst of our jeopardy, the attention of the boatmen 
was grievously distracted by the exclamations of my new 
acquaintance, for a little black portmanteau which he said |i 
he had brought with him on board. Every other indi- 
vidual was exclusively occupied with the idea of self-pre- 
servation, as the boat was evidently sinking fast. At 
length, by continual groping in the water at the bottom 
of the boat, O’Beirne recovered his portmanteau, soaking |i 
wet; and from his extraordinary eagerness in the pur- 
suit of it, I could not resist enquiring what the deuce it 
could contain, to make him so very uneasy about it? 
* All the corn in Aigypt,” was his characteristic reply. 

Sixty guineas, by J——!” The sum, indeed, might 
well be thought considerable in the eyes of a gentleman 





troops in Hungary ; where, although a man of good fa- 


to make me sit down with them at their table. 
them very agreeable companions, and, as is generaily the 
case inthe best Irish inns, the wine they were drinking 
was excellent. 
hesitate to join them at their potations; indeed, we sat 
rather late, but happily without engaging in any serious 
adventure. 


conducted me to an apartment in the neighbourhood of 
the tavern, and from him I learned that the gentlemen 
with whom I had supped were two persons of the great- 
est note at that time in Dublin; the one was known by 
the name of Hero Jackson, the other by that of Buck 
English. 


tuated in the neighbourhood of the Phenix Park, about 
three miles from Dublin, I went to pay my respects to 
one or two acquaintances, and among others tothe Duke 
of Leinster, who engaged me to remain with him to din- 
ner, 
ing a number of my old associates in arms, and among 
others the general officer who had asked so many ques- 
tions of me in the midst of the cannonade at the battle 
of Fellinghausen. 


the place where I had supped, and of the individuals 
who had favoured me with their company; on which 
his grace observed, that he would give me one piece of 
advice on my landing among them. 
liarity was fully justified by the closeness of our former 
intimacy, which arose from his residence for some time 
as my guest in my house at Geneva.) “Jn Ireland, you 
will find,” he said, “two classes of men, who resemble 
each other in nothing but in name. 
Ireland, with whom, of course, you will always associate, 
you will find to be men of the highest honour, intel- 
ligence, and spirit; but there is another class of bucks 
and heroes, whom we are accustomed to distinguish by 
the name of Irish jont/emen, and these it will be prudent 
for you, as far as possible, to avoid.” 


striking specimen at Drogheda, which left me perfectly 
satisfied of the breadth of the distinction which the Duke 
of Leinster had taken. 
visited have I found the men of the world so deeply im- 
bued with the proper attributes of gentlemen as those of 
Ireland: I may add with equal truth, that it would be 
difficult’ in any country to find a parallel'to the sort of 
character of which I now propose to give a specimen. 


place, as I have said, after I had been in some degree 
naturalized in the country, and had become tolerably ac- 
quainted with the manners of all classes of its inhabit- 
ants. 
young man, and at that time invested with the office of 
mayor ot Drogheda. 
theatre, in my ordinary dress, which was the uniform of 
the 13th Jight dragoons. I had been for some time seated 


sat down beside me, and who, by talking loudly to those 
around him, discovered some indications of his having 
drank a little. 


To this 1 answered, that it was my ordinary dress, and 
such as I chose to wear. 
bullying tone to ask me what I meant to do with that 
long sword I had with me. 
both for him and me, that I at Icast had not indulged 
very deeply in the pleasures of the table. 
who had seen hard service as an ensign in the Austrian |sisted on my going to the door to speak with him, to 
which I readily consented ; but as his conduct had at- 


inily, he had first applied for service, in common with 
many of those of his gallant countrymen, who ate ex- 
cluded by their religion from the hope of rising to a dis- 
tinguished station under their own government. 

Fifty years ago, the Irish packet boats were not quite 
so well provided with creature comforts as the moving 
palaces of the present day ; so that on landing at the Pi- 
geon house, my first idea was to direct my steps to some 
snug corner, where I could appease the cravings of an 
excellent appetite. The driver of the “jingle” which 
carried me to town, set me down at an excellent eating 
house, which he assured me was frequented by gentle- 
men of respectability. I was shown intoa public room, 
where, as every box was occupied, I walked up to the 
fire-place. 

There I found two gentlemen, seated at a little round 
table, close by the fire; and seeing my embarrassment 
for want of a seat, and that I appeared from my travel- 
ling habiliments to be a stranger, they were civil enough 
I found 


Having made a hearty supper, I did not 


When we parted for the night, the master of the house 


Next day, before going to the barracks, which are si- 


At the duke’s table I had the pleasure of meet- 


I told the duke of our perils at the Pigeon house, of 


(The duke’s fami- 


The gentlemen of 


Of this latter class I had some years afterwards a 


In no country that I have ever 


The incident which occurred to me at Drogheda took 


I had dined with Mr. Chester, a very elegant 
I had left his house to go to the 


n the pit, when a person, whom I had never seen before, 


After some time he addressed himself to me, and asked, 
n a taunting manner, why I had come there in that coat. 


He then continued in a more 
It was fortunate, perhaps, 


At last he in- 


tracted the attention of a great part of the audience, and 
among others that of my friend Mr. Chester, who had- 
just entered one of the boxcs, he left the theatre at the 
same moment with ourselves, and immediately joined us 
on our getting to the outside. 1| thought it best to begin 
the parley, by addressing myself to Mr. Chester, and 
begging of him to ask the gentleman why he had called 
me to the door, as I was not conscious that I had ever 
seen him, until he had seated himself by me in the pit 
of the theatre. In answer to this question, Mr. Chester 
received a volley of abuse, accompanicd by a slap on the 
face—a compliment which Mr. Chester immediateiy re- 
turned—but he was not permitted to take vengeance in 
his own hands. 

The mob having gathered round, and a very severe 
mob it was, consisting chiefly of the butcher boys from 
the shambles, which were situated itnmediately behind 
the theatre, J thought it best once more to have the first 
words with’ them, as, with mobs particularly, first im- 
pressions are most important. My speech was a very 
short one, but as Mr. Chester was a great favourite in 
the town, the eloquence of Demosthenes could not have 
produced more instantaneous results. ‘“ Here,” I said, 
“is aman knocking your mayor on the head!” The 
gentleman was assailed on the instant with all sorts of 
garbage, and would probably have suffered much more 
severely, had not Mr. Chester and I interfered for his 
protection, and partly by persuasion, partly by force, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing him out of their hands. The man 
proved to be a stranger, and not being kilt outright, he 
prudently left the town betimes in the morning. 


—<—— 
CHAPTER XI. 


Visit to Ireland—Leave of absence—Departure for the Low Coun- 
tries—Captain O' Br irne—Quarrel with a Frenchman—Anecdotes 
—Prince )’Ahremberg—Melancholy circumstance—Leave Brus- 
sels—Visit the Spa—Sir John Irwin—A Deserter—Popular fracas 
—Earl Carhampton—Colonel Luttrel—Mr. Wilkes—A singular 


challenge—Lady Elizabeth Macdonell—The author’s third mar- 
riage—Famniy alliances—The Sheridans—Gaieties of the Irish 
metropolis—t atal rencounter—The auther retires to the conti- 


nent—Tedious passage—W ant of provisions. 


I must now return to the period of my arrival in Ire- 
land. I was never particularly fond of mere garrison 
duty, and it was not long after I had taken up my resi- 
dence in the barracks, that I applied for and obtained 
another six months’ leave of absenee. Jn that time I 
went over to England, and from thence to the Low Coun- 
tries, making some stay at Brussels and at Spa. In the 
course of the journey I again encountered my old ac- 
quaintance of the packet-boat, with his portmanteau much 
better lined than it had been on the former occasion. His 
regiment had been sent abroad, but he had been left at 
home on the recruiting service ; and by a continued run 
of good luck at play, had succeeded in amassing a little 
fortune of 15,000/. Unlike all other gamblers, he resolved 
to stop there. 

He said that he had known the want of money severe- 
ly, and having arrived at the point which would enable 
him to satisfy his future wants, he very wisely determin- 
ed to leave off play altogether, and to rest contented with 
his gains. I found him to be a man possessed of many 
amiable qualities, and deeply imbned with a strong affec- 
tion for his relatives, of whom he had several who had 
fallen on the field of battle. Having met with him at 
Calais, we agreed to travel together to Brussels, at that 
time situated in the Austrian territory, and there I found 
that a brother of Captain O’Beirne was commander of 
an insperial regiment of cavalry. From him we had a 
very warm and cordial reception, and, as the object of my 
tour was not of a very pressing nature, | allowed myself 
to be persuaded to make some little stay with the two bro- 
thers. 

With all his good qualities, Captain O’Beirne was a 
true Irishman, hasty and even violent in temper, but far 
from being implacable. One day, at the /able d’hote, he 
had a quarrel with a French officer about some offensive 
expression which had fallen from the one or the other, I 
cannot tell which; for if the Irishman was hasty, the 
Frenchman for promptitude and quickness in quarrel was 
not a whit behind him. Like flint and steel, a slight col- 
lision produced a hasty spark, but straight it disappeared 
again. There was something however extremely ludi- 
crous in their manner of quarrelling, as well as in their 
mode of reconciliation. It was obvious that they had 
never seen each other before, and did not even know each 
other’s names. Rising from the table, they went imme- 
diately to the field, attended by one or two individuals 
who were sitting near them, of whom I happened to be 
one. 

On reaching the ground, they instantly drew their 





swords, in spite of all remonstrances ; but when just about 
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to engage, O’ Beirne, as if some idea of impropriety had 
suddenly arisen in his mind, made a step backward, and 
addressing himself to the other, enquired with the greatest 
gravity if he was a gentleman, “ For it is only,” he said, 
“against such that I draw my sword.” ‘To this the 
other replied with great animation, “ Co:nment, dit-il, je 
suis le Chevalier de chateau, giron comme de toute la 
terre!” In answer to a similar enquiry, O’ Beirne, with 
unbending seriousness, replied, “Sir, I am descended 
from the ancient kings of Ireland!” The adjustment of 
these important preliminaries afforded a moment’s time 
for reflection, and by a little address on the part of the 
bystanders, the anger of the combatants was speedily 
appeased. Indeed, I have uniformly observed, that men 
of true courage are easily pacified; and on this occasion 
the Knight of Malta and the descendant of the royal race 
of Connaught, having satisfied themselves that they were 
worthy of each other's swords, forgot, I verily believe, 
their original cause of quarrel, and returned together, in 
the most amicable manner, to their place at the /able-d’hole. 

In the course of our journey to Brussels, I had often 
occasion to observe a box in the possession of Captain 
O’Beirne, which appeared to be the object of his peculiar 
care, but he seemed unwilling to divulge its contents. On 
the morning of our arrival, he asked me to walk out with 
him, and I observed that his servant attended us with 
this box of mysteries under his arm. He led the way 
to the barracks, where he enquired for his brother, and 
desired to see him alone. The meeting partook in a 
peculiar degree of that eccentric character at which I 
have already hinted. The brothers embraced each other 
with the greatest cordiality, and Captain O’Beirne de- 
clared that it was the happiest day of his life; but, from 
the peculiarity of his temperament, he would not in his 
haste permit his brother to open his mouth, although they 
had not met for many years before. 

“TJ have taken the liberty,” he said, “to bring you a 
trifling present from England of a couple of razors ;’’ at 
the same time opening the box and producing a very 
handsome dressing-case, most expensively mounted. He 
then drew forth a gold watch with chain and seals tomatch, 
of the value of which I could not form any judgment; 
but Captain O’ Beirne admitting of no interval in the con- 
versation observed that the most substantial workman- 
ship in the world was what came from England. 

Throughout this extraordinary scene the Austrian bro- 
ther seemed in a state of bewilderment, from the unex- 
pectedness of the visit, and from the habit of considerate- 
ness and deliberation, which he had probably acquired 
from his long intercourse with the Germans. He then 
drew from the box a pair of the most elegant pistols that 
could be made in London, and placing them in his bro- 
ther’s hands, with some appropriate remark on his loyalty 
and valour, rushed out of the room, saying that he would 
return on the following morning. From a certain dul- 
ness of perception, rather than from any want of a warm 
or affectionate disposition on the part of the Austrian 
brother, he had never during the whole of this extraordi- 
nary scene enjoyed an opportunity of opening his mouth; 
but I had afterwards repeated opportunities of observing 
that he was far from being defective in the best and kind- 
liest feelings of fraternal regard. 

The entertainments which were given to us by Colunel 
O’Beirne were in the true Vienna fashion. ‘The table 
was covered with all sorts of delicacies, the wines were 
of the choicest and most costly description,. including 
oceans of real Tokay, and we never sat less than ten 
hours at table, where abstinence or desertion was equally 
a capital offence. 

At one of these entertainments I met with the celebrat- 
ed Prince D’Ahremberg, of Brussels, and, indeed, he 
was only one of three of that rank who were present on 
the occasion. A melancholy circumstance, attended with 
a singular degree of self-possession, as well as self-devo- 
tion, had happened to this Prinee D’Ahremberg: En- 
gaged in shooting in the neighbourhood of Brussels with 
his elder brother, the reigning prince, and Sir William 
Gordon, the English Ambassador, he had the misfortune, 
in discharging his piece across a hedge, to lodge its con- 
tents in his brother’s face, and to deprive him in a mo- 
mert of the use of both his eyes. Sir William Gordon 
having witnessed the accident, appreciated, as if intui- 
tively, the whole of the distressing consequences. He 
rushed forward to the wounded man, and pressing him 
in his arms, implored his pardon, exclaiming at “ the sad 
mistake he had unhappily committed.” The prince who 
had done the deed stood aghast for a moment. When 
he did reach the ground to the assistance of his brother, 
his mouth was stopped by the friendly hand of Sir William 
Gordon ; and in effect, although the truth afterwards 
transpired, to the great credit of the feelings and the self- 


possession of the English Ambassador, it happily never 
reached the ears of the darkened prince. 

When the period had arrived for my departure from 
Brussels, Captain O’Beirne was so good as to ac- 
company me to Spa, and on the way he continued to 
speak without intermission of his brother’s good qualities, 
accompanied with other proofs of the warmest attach- 
ment. Indeed, I had heard the best confirmation of 
these sentiments from several of the coloncl’s brother 
officers in the German service, who spoke to me of the 
elder O’Beirne in the highest terms of praise as an ex- 
cellent and worthy man. 

-After we had remained about a month at Spa, I was 
reminded of the necessity for my return to Dublin, to 
attend to the duties of my régiment. The forces in Ire- 
land were at that time under the command of Sir Jonn 
Irwin, a very civil, quiet man, anda Knight-of the Bath, 
who had passed his life at court, but had never seen a 
camp or a field of battle. Throughout the whole of my 
intercourse with him, I can only speak of him as obliging 
and polite in-the extreme. 

At this period there was a good deal of desertion in 
the service, particularly among the troops stationed in 
Ireland. It proceeded, probably, from the habits of idle- 
ness and conviviality of disposition in the lower classes of 
the native population, assisted by the ready access which 
they had to the means of intoxication in the cheapness of 
their national beverage. Whatever the cause may have 
been, the consequences.which arose, out of a particular 
instance of desertion, were to me the source of a great 
degree of uneasiness and anxiety. A grenadier of my 
regiment had disappeared, and the reward for seizing de- 
serters being very considerable, he was met and recogniz- 
ed by another man of the regiment, very powerful and 
athletic in person, and equally resolute and determined 
in character. The place where they met was in a very 
blackguard part of the suburbs, called the Poddle-Guard, 
at least a mile and a half distant from the barracks. The 
man immediately collared the deserter, and required him 
to come along to the guard-house ; but he being also a 
powerful man, made a stout resistance. In this he was 
encouraged and assisted by the mob, which in that part 
of Dublin is of a class of the most dangerous and des- 
perate description. In a case like this, they would no 
doubt be excited by a sort of spurious generosity, in at- 
tempting to rescue the deserter from the punishment 
which awaited him. 

Such, indeed, was the state of feeling among the popu- 
lace, that it was thought to be impossible in many quar- 
ters of the city to take a deserter into custody, even with 
a considerable military force; but the man who had un- 
dertaken the task on this occasion was not to be so easily 
intimidated. He drew his sword, a weapon of a peculiar 
form, then worn by the grenadiers, about two feet long, 
sharp on the one side, and notched on the other like a 
saw, but pointed, and so formed that it could be used 
either to ‘cut or thrust. Finding himself about to be 
overpowered, by the crowd pressing upon him, and by 
the struggles of the deserter to make his escape—for with 
him, under the circumstances, it was probably a question 
of life or death; the soldier, after brandishing his sword 
about his head, and making every effort at intimidation, 
at length made good the threat which he had repeatedly 
vociferated, that he would rather kill the man than suffer 
him to escape. This he did by plunging his sword into 
the body of the wretched deserter, who fell upon it, dead, 
but forward, so as to create some difficulty in extracting 
the weapon. The mob, however, not being at all prepared 
for this fatal issue, stood for a moment at bay; and when 
they again began to press upon the soldier, he disabled 
several of the ringleaders by cuts in the less vital parts, 
and in this desperate fashion actually fought his way to 
the barrack-gate, where he was received in safety by the 
sentinels. 

It will readily be supposed that the matter did not end 
here. In fact, it made a great noise in the town; and it 
was not long before a message was brought to me from 
the lord mayor, requesting my immediate attendance at 
the Mansion-house. Fortunately for the peace of the city, 
the chief magistrate, Mr. Bevan, was a man of the 
greatest prudence ; he was also most courteous and gen- 
tlemanlike. in his deportment, and he happened to be at 
once my banker and my particular friend. I may ac- 
knowledge that I shared in some degree the feeling of 
the soldier, and that I was not altogether free from that 
esprit du corps, which made large allowance not merely 
for the impulse of self-preservation, but for some little 
excess of zeal in the discharge of what was regarded as 
a military duty. 

At the same time, I flatter myself that I was far from 








being disposed to make use of any undue influence for 


the purpose of sercening an offender from the punish. 
ment which might be due to him for a violation of the 
laws of his country. The case, however, was one of 
great difficulty. The popular ferment was such, that if 
the soldier who had committed the homicide had once 
more fallen into the hands of the mob, he would certainly 
have been torn to pieces; and it was far from being pro. 
bable, that he would even have been in safety after a re. 
gular acquittal: by a jury of his countrymen. On the 
other hand, it was still more problematical whether the 
troops in the garrison, amounting to from four to five 
thousand men, would, under the excited state of their 
feelings, permit their comrade to be brought to punish. 
ment or even to trial for the offence. 

Tn these circumstances I desired the mayor to let me 
have a written order to place the man under arrest within 
the barracks. I had some apprehensions regarding the 
safety as well as the possibility of sending him out to the 
common jail. The attempt might either have excited 
a mutiny for its prevention, or with equal probability the 
man might have fallen a victim to the temporary frenzy 
of the populace. Either branch of the alternative was 
an evil which, as commander of the garrison, I could not 
fail to deprecate very deeply. 

Next day, as soon as it was light, I waited on the ad. 
ecm ieee of thefurces, the honourable Henry Laws 

uttrel, aflerwards Earl Carhampton, whose name is so 


intimately associated with*that of the famous demagogue © 


Mr. Wilkes, from their contested election at Brentford, 
Colonel Luttrel, while he shared in his-father’s eccentri- 
cities, had at the same time a warmth of heart and an 
ardour of temperament quite peculiar to himself. The 
father and son had long been at daggers-drawing, and it 
is known that the carl so far forgot himself, in a fit of 
an as to send a challenge to his son to fight a 
uel. 

“If you can again forget that 1 am your father,” such 
were the words of’ the extraordinary message, “ I expect 
you to meet me, &c. &c.” The answer of Colonel Lut 
trel was not less extraordinary. ‘My Jord,’ he said, “I 
wish I could at any time forget that you are my father.” 

When I explained to him the object of this carly visit, 
he entered with the greatest interest and zeal into the 
subject of it, and seemed willing to go much farther than 
I was disposed to do, in support of the fecling which had 
been excited among the troops. Like a Highland feuda- 
tory, he was resulved to support the cause of his de- 
pendant, whether right or wrong ; and it was of course 
inconsistent with his general temper and character to do 
any thing by halves. He had been marricd to the daughter 
of Mr. Boyd, the wine-merchant, a man of great wealth, 
and of still greater influence in the city of Dublin, and 
he said that he would go immediately to his father-in-law, 
and through him, and Mr. Bevan, the lord mayor, get 
the trial so arranged as to secure what. Colonel Luttrel 
was disposed, perhaps, to stretch a point in describing as 
justice. Luttrel was, in fact, indefatigable ; the trial pro- 
ceeded, Mr. Boyd became foreman of the jury, and, on 
the footing that the man had acted in self-defence, while 
finally inflicting the fatal wound on the deserter, a verdict 
was brought in of justifiable homicide. 

After all, however, it was not thought safe to allow the 
man to remain in the barracks, so that on the very night 
of his acquittal I caused him to be sent out of the 
country. 

The interest which Luttrel took in this transaction is 
the more to be wondered at, when it is remembered that 
at this very time he was in violent litigation with his 
father regarding the possession of the family seat of 
Luttrelstown, near Dublin; a very pretty place, hand- 
somely ornamented with wood, which had been settled 
on the colonel and his family in his marriage settlements. 
The country-house which I at that time occupied com- 
manded a view of the grounds of Luttrelstown, and al- 
though an injunction had been obtained against Lord 
Carhampton, to prevent him from cutting down any of 
the timber on the property, Colonel Luttrel, from his 
knowledge of the earl’s disposition, was apprehensive 
lest the injunction should be disregarded and the beauty 
of the place defaced and destroyed. He therefore en- 
gaged me to keep an eye over the woods, and to let him. 
know on the instant that wn axe should be raised in defi- 
ance of the lord chancellor’s fiat. It was out of these 
family jars that the challenge arose of which I have al- 
ready taken notice. ; 

Dining one day at the castle, I found myself seated by 
a young lady, whose acquaintance I had thus the happl- 
ness to make. She was the youngest sister of the Earl 
of Antrim, afterwards advanced to a Marquisate—the 
Right Honourable Lady Elizabeth Macdoncll. In due 
time the acquaintance ripened into friendship, and, in the 
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a 
vdinary course of such events, the lady became my wife. 
The marriage ceremony took place during tbe earl’s ab- 
sence from Ireland, in the house of Lady Elizabeth’s step- 
mother, the Dowager-Countess, who had no family, and 
who afterwards bequeathed a legacy of 6,000/. to Lady 
Elizabeth's children. The knot was tied by the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, Dean Baillie. 

‘This event took place in the month of August, 1777, 
and the marriage subsisted for twenty years and one 
month, Lady Elizabeth’s fortune was just 10,0001. which, 
with 15,0001. on my part, was settled on the children by 
our contract of marriage. The 10,000/ has been duly 

id to Lady Elizabeth’s children since their mother’s 
death, and the payment of the 15,000/. is amply secured 
to them over my estate of Ardkinglas, as soon as it shall 
please God to fix the date by the death of their father. 

I was now induced, from the inconvenience of living 
in barracks, to make a purchase of a house in Merrion- 
square, where we continued to reside during our stay in 
Ireland. Lady Elizabeth’s first child, a daughter, died 
in infancy. Her second, Caroline, is now the widow of 
Thomas Sheridan, who inherited all his father’s wit and 
eccentricity, and who left a family of interesting children, 
some of whom are already settled in life, and have made 

mea sort of patriarch, with I don’t know how many 
Lady Elizabcth’s third child, 
Alexander James, now Major Callander, was also born in 
Merrion-square. Georgiana, so called from her godmo- 
ther, the Duchess of Devonshire, was born at Bath, whi- 
ther I had been recommended to carry Lady Elizabeth, 
in consequence of her delicate state of health. Her 
ladyship’s second son, Randal Macdonnel, was born at 
Craigforth ; where also was born, many years afterwards, 
her youngest child, Frances, now Lady Graham, of Ne- 
therby. 

Soon after we had gone to Merrion-square, the novelty 
of a masquerade was for the first time introduced into 
the gaieties of the Irish metropolis. I had resolved to 
appear in the character of a German doctor, and in order 
to add@/Some zest to the personation, I had a handbill 
printed, which, under pretence of recommending the 
nostrums I professed to sell, contained some allusions to 
men and manners, which were calculated to excite a 
laugh; and, if not witty in themselves, they had at least 
the merit of being the cause of wit in others. The 
masquerade, when conducted with taste and spirit, seems 
tome to be an amusement well suited to the lively dis- 
position of the Irish gentry. J 

The ladies in general have an admirabletaste in dress ; 
and the gentleman have an opportunity of making some 
of those sallies, and perhaps also of committing some of 
those extraordinary solecisms, which are supposed to be 
so characteristic of the national genius. On the evening 
to which I have just alluded, there happened to dine with 
us the Ladies Ross and Stewart. Lady Stewart had not 
intended to go to the ball, but was induced to change her 
purpose on seeing that the rest of our party had resolved 
on going. It was then too late to get a fancy-dress pre- 
pared, and it had been made a rule that no one should be 
admitted without a mask. i 

I then bethought myself of such of my acquaintances 
as were likely to have any thing peculiar in their ward. 
robes; and it struck me that the soutanelle, or short cas- 
sock, of the dean of St. Patrick’s, then Dean Cradock, 
might serve at least to excite the curiosity and exercise 
the ingenuity of the company ; while the fine figure and 
elegant carriage of the lady could not fail to attract ad- 
miration independent altogether of the accidents of dress. 
To the soutanelle was added a smart cocked hat, with 
feathers, and a cockade, fixed: on with diamonds. The 
party altogether excited some little sensation, and the 
hand bill which I ventured to distribute was afterwards 
thought worthy of preservation by many of the fair 
fashionables of Dublin. 

Some time. after the affair of the masquerade, a ball 
was. given by the gentlemen of the garrison, at which it 
‘became my duty to act as master of the ceremonies. On 

occasion, an event occurred on which it is impossible 
for me to reflect without a great deal of concern. A gen- 
tleman of the party, and I regret to say a military man, 
had indulged too freely at the dinner table, and had en- 
gaged in a dispute with some other people, as to the 

place where he should stand in a particular dgnce. I 

was called upon to interfere; and, as was to be expected 

from the state of excitement to which his feelings had 
been raised, I found that he was very much in the wrong. 

The trifling point of etiquette I decided against him, and 

when he murmured at my resolution, I expostulated with 

him on the impropriety of his conduct. He then made 
use of a harsh expression which it was impossible for 
me to overlook; and, when I suggested the propriety 





of adjusting the difference on the following day, he called 
on me to defend mysclf on the instant. It is painful to 
dwell on such a subject. We adjourned into the next 
room, and decided the matter while our blood was yet 
heated. The issue proved unfortunate for my antagonist, 
and not, as may be supposed, very happy for me. I 
was induced to retire for a short period to the Continent, 
and the result materially influenced the subsequent events 
of my life, as it determined me, before my return to 
Treland, to exchange from the 67th foot to the 15th hus- 
sars. 

At the port of Dublin I embarked in the first vessel I 
could find for the opposite coast. The vessel which of- 
fered was bound for Parkgate. She was an old crazy 
craft, crowded with passengers of the .class which is 
known by the name of grass-combers; that is, those 
poor people who cross the Channel every year to engage 
in harvest work, and whose numbers have been so much 
increased since Great Britain and Ireland have been in 
every sense united, first by force of law, and since by 
force of steam. It was then, as it is still, with these tem- 
porary emigrants; they had embarked full of hope, but 
with no money, and with a very scanty supply of provi- 
sion. 

Our passage proved to be a tedious one; the weather 
was calm, and the wretched inhabitants of the forecastle 
became clamorous for food. I was lame at the time from 
a hurt in my leg, and could not leave the cabin; but I 
sent for the captain, and asked him how it happened that 
he should have come to sea without a reasonable supply 
of provisions for his passengers? The man said he had 
given the people all that he had promised them; but, 
when the second day was advancing, and the cravings of} 
hunger had approached to the verge of human sufferance, 
I sent for him again, and insisted on knowing the exact 
quantity of sea store which remained on board the ves- 
sel. He told me that he had some two or three bar- 
rels of beef, with a corresponding quantity of bread and 
potatoes. I then told him that I would not wait to wit- 
ness the starvation of such a crowd of human beings, 
while the means of supporting them were within reach, 
and that, if he persisted in refusing to share his stock 
with them, I would certainly recommend it to the grass- 
combers to help themselves. 

The man was at length brought to see the necessity 
of the case; but, that he might not be too great a loser, 
as well as that the affair might be settled amicably, I de- 
sired him to value his barrels of beef, and said that I 
would pay for them, if I found on our arrival at Park- 
gate that he had acted properly. By his acceptance of 
this proposal, the man, I have no doubt, acted wisely and 
well. It is impossible to conceive any people, under 
similar circumstances, behaving better or more quietly 
than the Irish did on this occasion. Their conduct af- 
forded me a very high degree of satisfaction ; and I have 
often since had a true pleasure in reflecting on their sin- 
cere and ardent, though somewhat noisy expressions of 
gratitude, for a service which was certainly very trifling 
in its pecuniary value, but which, had it been withheld, 
might have produced very painful consequences among 
a crowd of two hundred starving people. 


—<>_—_ 


CHAPTER XII. 


Return from the Continent—Influence of Irish Gentry and Priest- 
hood over the Peasantry—Old Milesian families—Mr, Fallan— 
Kelly, of Castle Kelly—Irish beauty—Colonel Moray, of Aber- 
cairney—Ingenious method of horse dealing—Unpleasant inci- 
dent—A fair exchange—General Ginkle—Strange metamorphosis 
—Lord Ely—Eccentrici'ies—A thlone—Galway trouts—Uniucky 
jeu. desprit—Anecdote of Judge Hlil—Administration of Irish 
justice—Visit to London—Lady Elizabeth presented at Court— 
Admiral Lord Howe—Anecdote of an officer—Lord Tyrawley— 
Lord North’s Adninistratiou—Lord Antrim—Ministers of state— 
Anecdote. 

On my return to Ireland, I joined the 13th light dra- 
goons, at Drogheda, and some time afterwards marched 
with them to Athlone. It was in this neighbourhood 
that I had first an opportunity of observing the nature 
of that influence .which is maintained by the catholic 
gentry and the priesthood over the peasantry of Ireland. 
The ancient catholic or Milesian families, are in gene- 
ral impressed. with the idea that some time or other the 
land must return to the dominion of its former masters. 
This notion can hardly be said to be fanciful; it is che- 
rished at least with the greatest care, and the evidence 
of their connection with the land is preserved, with much 
anxiety, in their family records and genealogies. The 
priesthood, again, are equally convinced of the right of 
the catholic hierarchy to the tithes and the church lands, 
which are now in the hands of the established clergy. 
These ideas are carefully inculcated on the lower classes ; 


that they too would be benefited by a different order of 
things. . 

Sinton has thus arisen against protestant interfer- 
ence, and is carried to such a degree, that the most or- 
dinary question, if put by a military man, or by any one 
suspected of protestantism, is met with a sort of dogged 
affectation of stupidity, and an impenetrable silence, 
which suggest the idea of an apprehension on their part, 
that their answer may lead to some fresh grievance, or 
at least fix them more firmly in the state with which they 
are so little contented. It is clear that their religion is 
the only tie which has strength enough to bind these 
classes together. The laws which exclude them from 
their share of the offices and emoluments in the gift of 
government, seem to me as if they had been designed 
to irritate, and keep alive the irritation, which such re- 
straints are calculated to excite among a high spirited 
people; and at the same time to bind them together by 
the most effectual of all bonds, a sense of mutual suffer- 
ing in a cause which they are taught to regard as sacred 
and inviolable. 

It is in vain to suppose that catholic emancipation is 
to be a universal panacea for all the evils and all the suf- 
ferings to which Ireland is exposed; but one good con- 
sequence I may confidently predict from it; it will re- 
move that galling sense of wrong and oppression which 
has hitherto been the medium through. which the catho- 
lic gentry have been compelled to regard the government 
of Great Britain. By healing their grievances, you will 
infallibly destroy that alarming system of organisation, 
by which the energies of a whole people have been placed 
at the disposal of a few daring demagogues. 

Roscommon is in general a pastoral county; and 
while quartered at Athlone, the gentlemen of the 13th 
mixed a good deal in Irish society, particularly among 
those gentlemen who had any pretensions to the charac- 
ter of sportsmen. Of this number were two, as different 
as possible in character, but both of the ancient Mile- 
sian race. The one was Mr. Fallan, than whom there 
never lived a more worthy or amiable man. The other 
was Kelly, of Castle Kelly, who kept hounds, but enjoyed 
his bottle quite as much as the chase. Hospitality is a 
virtue which seems to be indigenous in the Irish soil; 
and to say that it was practised in the county of Ros- 
common, would be doing something like injustice to every 
other part of the island which I have had the happiness 
to visit. The tenantry must kave often been a good deal 
annoyed to find their pasture cut up by a strong field of 
sportsmen; but I have frequently had oceasion to ob- 
serve, that with a man like Mr. Fallan to lead us, they 
never suffered a murmur to escape them; whereas, if 
such a passport were wanting, we were sure to hear, in 
no very measured terms, of the injury which was no 
doubt done to their grazings and their stock. Mr. Fal- 
lan, as I remember, had a daughter, one of the most 
beautiful young women I had ever seen, but guided by a 
sense of what was due to her religion, and of the danger 
of domestic differences, which too often arises from a 
diversity of creeds, it was known that she had been 
obliged to decline several advantageous matches, 

Kelly, of Castle Kelly, was a character in his way. 
He had a manner of buying horses not uncommon in 
Ireland, by what is called handy-cap; a kind of lottery, 
which every body knows. Mr. Kelly was very famous 
for his transactions in that line, many of which were ar- 
ranged at a period of the afternoon which, with the hos- 
pitalities of Castle Kelly, inferred an absolute oblivion of 
all that had occurred. Colonel Moray, of Abercairney, 
who at that time commanded a troop of the 13th, had 
two very pretty horses, which Mr. Kelly took a liking to, 
and Abercairney to his great surprise, found one morning 
that they had changed owners, after an entertainment at 
Castle Kelly, which had served to obliterate every trace 
of the transactions of the evening. The bottle was never 
a besetting sin of mine, but I too parted with a horse at 
the castle in the same sort of fashion. 

The name of Abercairney brings an incident to my 
remembrance, which would not be worth the telling, if 
it did not recall an idea connected with two early ac- 
quaintances, and illustrate at the same time the heedless- 
ness of youth. Soon after the conclusion of the Seven 
Years’ War, I had some trifling dispute with Abercair- 
ney, who like myself was travelling in France, about 
some incident which occurred at a public entertainment, 
at which we had both been present. We agreed to go 
out to settle the matter in a neighbouring field, attended 
by my old friend Fotheringham, of Poury, of whom I 
have had occasion to make more honourable mention in 
my accuunt of the battle of Fellinghausen. We took off 
our Coats, and the affair was terminated by a slight hurt 
which Abercairney received in the hand. 





who, by a sort of affiliation of ideas, are made to belicve 
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While readjusting our dress, Mr. Fothcringham ob- 
served, that mine was a beautiful silk coat, but that my 
shirt was full of holes. He had just retarned from Scot- 
land, where his mamma had probably provided him with 
a plentiful store of linen. For my part I never had but 


six, so he proposed to take the silk coat and give me half’ 


a dozen shirts in exchange. The bargain was accord- 
ingly concluded on the spot, and as some excuse for the 
whole transaction, it may be as well to remind the rea- 
der, that none of the three, at least neither of the two 
combatants, had then attained his twentieth year. 


The town of Athlone is celebrated in the History of 


Ireland for the defence which it made against the Dutch 
General Ginkle, whose family were ennobled in conse- 
quence of his ultimate success. Among his troops there 
was an eminent painter, who executed a picture of great 
merit, in the foreground of which the general and his 
horse were represented as large as life, with a view of 
the town, the attack upon it, and the scenery of the 
Shannon in the distance. This picture was universally 
admired as a work of art; and after passing through se- 
veral hands, it came at length into the possession of Lord 

’ Ely, a man of 30,000/. a year in that neighbourhood.. His 
lordship liked the picture and General Ginkle very well, 
but himself and his fox hounds a great deal better, so he 
had his own head substituted for that of the Dutchman, 
and a pack of hounds, with a field of sportsmen, in place 
of Athlone and the troops: but you were strangely re- 
minded of its origin, by occasional glimpses at the ge- 
neral’s cuirass, which were seen to peep from under. the 
hunting dress, in which his lordship chose to be arrayed. 
Another instance of Lord Ely’s eccentricity took place 
in Dublin, where he had gone out to attend his countess 
ona round of shopping. Her ladyship had gone into a 
china shop, and had occupied so much time in choosing 
and rejecting a number of articles, that Lord Ely got 
impatient at the delay; and after fretting a good deal 
about it, he turned round to the man of the china shop, 
and desired him to send all its contents to his house, and 
the bill to his steward. 

After leaving Athlone, the 13th was quartered in va- 
rious parts of Ireland. At Galway the trouts of Loch 
Corrib are so plentitul and so cheap, that the soldiers 
were induced to eat of them in such quantities as to en- 
gender a dangerous malady. In fact, they lived entirely 
upon fish, and after we had been some time there, I found 
that the hospital of the garrison was filled with sick, 
In consequence, I made a report on the subject to go- 
vernment, who referred the matter to the consideration 
of a medical board. The true cause of the disease was 
then ascertained ; and the men immediately recovered on 
our enforcing a complete change of diet. The trouts of, 
Loch Corrib are immensely large, and some of them are 
remarkable for having a gizzard like a turkey. 

Onc of the members of the medical board was a very 
amiable young man, who practised his profession in Li- 
merick. He had lived very much with the regiment 
when quartered there, but had fallen into disgrace with 
the fair sex, in consequence of a jeu d’esprit which he 
had been so indiscreet as to circulate. Here are four 


lines by way of specimen. 


“ Oh, what a sweet and pretty town Limerick is, 

Where neither sly one, nor simpkin, nor slattern is; 

It would do your heart good, on the quay, as they walk 
at eve, 

To hear them so funny, so skittish, so talkative.” 

The beauties of Limerick took the joke in sach dudgeon, 

that the poor doctor was fain to make his escape in the 

night time, and never return. He settled afterwards, I 

think, in Chester, and did very well. By way of gloss 

to the stanza, I should have added, that a simpkin is a 

- person with a loose, shambling gait. 

At Galway, the first time Judge Hill went the Con- 
naught circuit, he had the advantage of reporting a 
maiden assize. He was fresh from England, and although 
doubtless an excellent lawyer, was not yét acquainted 
with the character of-the people among whom he was 
now to administer the law, which he understood so well 
in the abstract. When he had taken his seat on the 
bench, he delivered a very eloquent address to the grand 
jury on the state of the calendar. A guard of honour 
had attended him, as the king’s representative, on his ar- 
rival in the town, and, as was the custom at the period, 
did duty about his person as long as he remained. In 
those parts of the country it had also been customary to 
surround the session house with a guard during the sit- 
ting of the assizes, and none of the usual honours were 
withheld from the new English judge on his first appcar- 
ance among us. He had scarcely concluded his address, 
however, when he turned round to me, and asked in a 


tone of becoming authority, “ What mean these sol- 
diers?” I was unwilling to say to him, in the open court, 
that they were in some measure intended for his own 
protection; so I answered, that they had been ordered 
out to do him honour, and to protect the administration 
of the law. He then desired me to send them away, 
obssrving, with true English feeling, that he would have 
no soldiers near a court of justice, and that the law must 
protect itself, 

The guard was under the immediate command of 
Captain Butler, an excellent officer, and a pleasant young 
man, of the Kilkenny family, who received the order [I 
gave him with a look and a Jeer, which told more plainly 
than words how well he appreciated the consequences. 
Immediately on the removal of the guard, a bustle was 
observed outside the session-house, but it was ascribed 
to the crowd moving off with the soldiers. When the 
noise had subsided, the judge desired that the prisoners 
might be called in. On this there was some demur, and 
the jailor having made his appearance, was interrogated 
as to the cause of the delay. ‘The man repliéd, that he 
had brought the prisoners from the jail to the door of the 
session-house, where he had left them in charge of the 
officers of the court. The first on the list was then sum- 
moned to appear, but an answer of non est inventus 
was immediately returned. At this the judge was very 
wroth with his officers, and saying that he would have 
it enquired into, he desired the next prisoner to be call- 
ed; but the same answer having been returned in suc- 
cession for Teddy O’Marsh, and Fisty O’F lyn, and the 
whole list of culprits, the learned judge was forced to ad- 
mit that, in the wilds of Connaught, the supremacy of 
the law stood in need of some subordinate aid for its 
protection. 

From the period of my first visit to Ireland, till the 
time when I finally took leave of it, I had of course very 
frequent occasion to visit England as well as Scotland, 
sometimes with Lady Elizabeth, and sometimes alone. 
We went together, for instance, to be presented at court, 
on the occasion of our marriage. At another time, I 
was in London for the purpose of placing my eldest son 
George at Eton. At one period we made a considerable 
stay with my father at Craigforth; at another we went 
to Bath for Lady Elizabeth’s benefit at the waters. 

While there, at an assembly, I had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of Admiral Lord Howe. He 
was a tall, thin-looking man, with long, lank, gray hair. 
Without knowing who he was, I made an observation 
to him on the elegance of a lady’s dancing, whom he 
seemed to eye with great attention. His Lordship an- 
swered, in his quiet way, that he was no great judge of 
such matters, but he believed that she danced very well. 
The young lady was his daughter, Lady Altamont. She 
was quite worthy of the compliment we agreed in pay- 
ing her; and if she had not, I should probably not have 
hazarded any severe remark on a stranger, although un- 
pleasant consequences too frequently occur by such 
heedless observations. In the present instance it led 
only to satisfactory results and an agreeable acquaint- 
ance. 

In those days, it was a practice among the young 
men of the navy, when an observation was made which 
did not seem very credible, to make a noise in the throat 
in imitation of the bleating of a lamb. It is known that 
Lord Howe was far from being loquacious; but on one 
occasion, in the ward-room of the flag-ship, he said 
something which elicited this mark of scepticism from 
a young officer at the table. His lordship enquired of 
some one near him what the young gentleman could 
mean by that extraordinary noise? It was of course ex- 
plained to him, but no farther notice was taken of it at 
the time. It was remarked, however, among the officers 
of the ship, that thenceforward the young gentleman in 
question was frequently invited out of his turn to the 
table of the admiral, who, from this youthful indiscre- 
tion, had_been induced to notice his conduct, enquire into 
his character, and ascertain his merit. 

Lord Howe’s flag-ship, the Magnanime, was at one time 
discovered to be on fire. An officer in great consterna- 
tion abruptly entered the admiral’s cabin to ainounce 
the fact, and with obvious marks of trepidation, he stam- 
mered out, “ Pray don’t be alarmed, my lord, but the 
ship is on fire forward !”—* TI see, sir,” said Lord Howe, 
with a coolness of sarcasm in strict keeping with his 
general character—* I see, sir, how a man looks who is 
afraid: pray how does he feel?” He then proceeded 
with his usual self-possession to give the necessary or- 
ders for extinguishing the flames. 

The connection of Field-Marshal Lord Tyrawley with 
the representation of Bath, recalls a circumstance which 





brought me in some degree acquainted with his lord- 





ship at a much earlier period. “He was known to haye 
a great number of natural children, many of them men 
of great merit ; and when I was quartered at Reading, | 
received a letter from him, brought to me by a young 
man whom he described in it as his son, for whom he 
had procured a commission in my regiment. 

The object of this letter was to desire that I might 
pay attention to the young man, inspire him with 
per sentiments, and see that he conducted himself like 
an officer and a gentleman. I need not say that the re. 
quest of the field-marshal was duly attended to. 

ng Lord North’s administration, the Marquis of 
Antrim was sent for, to communicate his sentiments tp 
the government on the subject of the powerful armament, 
amounting to upwards of 80,000 men, which had been 
raised in Ireland, for the ostensible purpose of protecting 
the kingdom against foreign invasion. From the system 
of organisation produced by it, this general arming was 
followed by political consequences, not certainly in the 
contemplation of those by whom the spirit of patriotism 
had been excited. They found, when it was too late, 
that they could not control the energies of the powerful 
engine they had called into existence. Lord Antrim was 
known to have great influence in the north of Ireland, 
and although he had raised a large body of volunteers 
he was decidedly averse to the new doctrine of arming 
the people en masse. His lordship was aware that I had 
made myself well acquainted with the subject on which 
Lord North desired his advice, and he therefore request. 
ed that I should accompany him to London, for the pur. 
pose of the better enabling him to supply the informa. 
tion required by the government. ; 

On our arrival in town, Lord Antrim announced the 
circumstance to Lord North, who appointed an interview [| 
for the following morning, at twelve, at his residence in 
Downing street. We found the minister in his cabinet, | 
sitting in a flannel dressing-gown and slippers. Lord — 
Antrim had a becoming notion of his own dignity, and | 
on observing the costume of the minister, I saw that he — 
drew himself up, with an expression on his countenance 
which Lord North endeavoured to remove, by saying, 
* Don’t be surprised, Lord Antrim, to find me in tbis 
dress. I was called out of my bed, at four o’clock this 
morning, by an express from Spain, and I have not yet 
had time to drink a dish of tea.” He then entered on 
the subject for which the interview had been desired, 
and I must say discovered a very intimate acquaint 
ance with the general state of Ireland. He made a num. 
ber of pointed and pertinent enquiries, and afterwards 
called in his secretary to take down the answers he had 
received. 

When we were about to take our leave, he observed [7 
that now he must have some more dress upon him, as | 
the hour had arrived for his attending the council. The 
office of a minister of state is certainly no sinecure, and | 
to the uninitiated it must be matter of surprise that | 








such harassing duties should become an object of am- natar 
bition. The passion by which the greatest names in divisi 
British history have been prompted to seek for immor- familj 
tality, is happily of a character far too lofty to admit of the pe 
the contamination of the sordid love of gain, and I hold remed 
it to be matter for national exultation, that, in more than beyon 
one instance, a British minister has been buried at the law, 0 
public expense. ara 
aac ore thren, 
CHAPTER XIII. pra 
—Remarks on Irish character—Ancedotes— bellio 
Sal fame — Ac old apologue—A Chan of Tartary an Ren 
the pope—Work entitled “Military Maxims’’—Lord Torring- 
ton—The Countess of Cork—Residence at Brussels—Count Cav: comm 
nitz—-Lord Fingal—Obliging offer of the author—The Duke of some | 
Dorset—The Sackville Family—Progress of the French Revolu- lie par 
tien—Plunder of the royal household—Set out from Paris—Inci- destr 
dents and anecdotes of the period—Arrival at Craigforth—Colo- mn 
nel and Lady Sandford—Colonel and Lady Eleanor Dundas— great t 
Singular case. great | 
. ‘ and Br 
I have already said something of the general state of Scan 
Ireland, a subject which, I fear, is very imperfectly un- find its 
derstood on the British side of the channel. If I now withdr 
make some additional remarks on the subject, I flatter If th 
myself that my long residence in the island, and my m- anothe 
timate acquaintance among all classes of the people, they m 
withoutgany reference to’ religious distinctions, will in and gc 
some measure justify the views I have been led to adopt the wo 
after a good deal of reflection. : prin 
Perhaps it may be objected, that in treating of the Pec 
Irish in their civil and ‘social relations, I have already sition: 
ventured ultra crepidam, and that I should have a ressred 
confined myself to those military qualifications W! action | 
which I may be supposed to be more immediately con organis 
versant. I am sure, that if I had done so, I could not that a ¢ 
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have said any thing with justice which was not highly 
in their praise: as to the mere element of courage, I 
speak as an eye witness, when I say that bolder or 
praver men do not exist than the Irish troops which I 
have often had the honour to command. © 

After a good deal of service as a drill officer, I fecl 
myself fully justified in asserting, that a soldier can be 
made of an untutored Irishman, so as to be able to pro- 
duce him in the ranks, on a field of battle, in a very 
short time indeed. It is not necessary, im speaking of 
his character, to make an invidious comparison between 
the Irish and the Scotish or English soldier; but in the 
management of raw levies, I would strongly recommend 
it to the officers entrusted with the administration of the 
ordinary details of discipline, to see that special attention 
be paid to those points of the soldier’s life which are 
usually considered of subordinate importance. ‘This ad- 
vice I would apply to personal cleanliness, the care of his 
clothing, and the quantity, quality, and regularity of his 
messing. ‘These are points which, with all recruits, re- 
quire a regular superintendence ; but, with the Trish, the 
necessity for it is indispensable, if you desire to control 
his energies, and make him a good and efficient soldier. 


in vain to add a word of praise. Their merits are known, 
not in England only, but in every country of Europe ; 
and I grieve to add, that the distinguished merits of the 
noble race of Milesian gentry, to whom I have elsewhere 
alluded, are better known and appreciated in foreign ar- 
mies, and particularly in that of Austria, than they are 
at home. Tee en ; 

I may be allowed to add, in vindication of the Irish 
character, that the imputation of idleness, which is so 
often raised against them, is far from conveying a just 
representation of the habits of the lower orders. Wit- 
ness, to this purpose, the poor Irishman’s efforts in any 
of our great markets for labour. Let a canal or a rail- 
road be set on foot, in the cheapest or most distant cor- 
ner eat Britain, and there you will find nine-tenths 
of thé labour in the hands of an Irish colony, assembled 
on the first indication of employment. 

If I remember well, the principal reasons which weigh- 
ed with the government in forming the communication 
across the north of Scotland, between the eastern and 
western seas, were to afford employment to the native 
population, at a period when they were justly supposed 
to be very much in want of it. But the Highlander’s 
love of ease stood in higher ratio to his industry than 
that of the Irishman, if we may judge from the notoriety 
of the fact, that the million of money which has been 
expended on the Caledonian Canal, has been earned al- 
most exclusively by Irish labourers. 

At home, the Irish peasant can scarcely be blamed, if, 
in general, he is not able to lay upa provision for to- 
morrow. It is an evil, perhaps, inseparable from the 
nature of landholding in Ireland, and its perpetual 
divisibility into portions, far’too small for the support of a 
family, joined to the warm and sanguine disposition of 
the people, that we constantly find them in a state of ir- 
remediable poverty. I shall not attempt to go so far 
beyond my depth as to agitate the question of a poor 
law, or its applitability to the state of Ireland; but I 
trust the time is not far distant, when the British public 
will have an opportunity of judging of their Irish bre- 
thren, after they shall have ceased to be provoked by ig- 
norance and inisgovernment into the commission of acts 
— approach too nearly to insubordination and re- 

ion. , 

Remove, at least, the acknowledged evils of the country ; 
commute the tithes, and pay the protestant clergyman in 
some form which wiil not constantly remind his catho- 
lic parishioner of the hardship of his situation ; at least, 
destroy’those disabilities for office, which point to the 
great bone of contention between the leaders of the two 
gteat parties in this distracted country. British capital 
and British enterprise will then flow into every corner of 
the country, with as ‘much certainty as that water will 
find its level when the flood-gates which opposed it are 
Withdrawn. 

If there be any idea more firmly fixed in my mind than 
another on the subject of the Irish character, it is, that 

'y may be governed on the principles of conciliation 
and good will, as easily at least as any other nation in 
the world ; but if you expect to restrain them by coer- 
Clon, and attempt to make them amenable to mere brute 
force, you will find in every bosom the elements of oppo- 
sition. No doubt: you will be able to control them, just 

ause their feelings of resistance will impel them into 
action before they have concentrated their strength, or 
Organised their numbers. But it is not the less true, 


people who profess a rival faith, has contributed in a 
great degree to place this island in a false position. ‘Treat 
the people with kindness and gentleness, let every unne- 
cessary cause of irritation be withdrawn, and I will ven- 
ture to say, that a more loyal, industrious, and con- 
tented people will not be fouud in any corner of his 
majesty’s dominions. 

The old apologue of the sword and the loaf of bread 
is peculiarly applicable to the Irish, whether considered 
nationally or individually. Menace him with the one, 
and you will immediately put him on a trial of’ his 
strength ; but propose to him the other, and you at once 
engage all his best feelings in your favour. ‘I‘here is no 
one more firmly persuaded than I am of the facility with 
which England could crush a rising in the sister island. 


apprehension, since that is only calculated to rouse an 
angry feeling on either side; but he who thinks well on 
such a subject, cannot fail to perceive that when the 
country shall again be involved in a foreign war, the 
present state of Ireland, even if it did not break out into 
sores and blotches, would leave at least a weakness be- 
hind, which no prudent person will be disposed to disre- 
ard. 

f As to the influence of his holiness the pope, I should 
be disposed to measure it pretty much in the style of a 
certain chan of Tartary, who, when menaced with the 
fulmination of some pontifical anathema, began to enquire 
into the extent of its danger, and sat down very content- 
edly under the infliction, when he found that the papal 
army consisted of five hundred men who mounted guard 
with umbrellas! As to the moral influence which the 
old lady is supposed to possess over the members of the 
catholic church, I hold it to be a mere chimera, which 
the French revolution has effectually dispelled. 

The nature of my military duties, while stationed in 
Ireland, was such as to leave me in possession of sutf- 
ficient leisure. Part of it | applied, in the year 1782, to 
the preparation of a volume for the press, entitled “ Mili- 
tary Maxims, illustrated by example,” of which two edi- 
tions, amounting | think, to six thousand copies, were 
published by Messrs. Cadell and Strachan. 

In consequence of Lady Elizabeth’s state of health, I 
was about this period a good deal in England, particular- 
ly at Bath and Scarborough, where my expenses were 
necessarily considerable. {[ know that I have been ac- 
cused of leading a life of extravagance. 

Those who have merely been informed that I have 
been successively in possession of two considerable es- 
tates, amounting together to upwards of £4000 a year, 
and that I have uevertheless been subjected, on more 
than one occasion, to pecuniary embarrassment, may 
very naturally have fallen into the error without any in- 
tentional misconstruction. But it will be observed, that 
Craigforth did not fall to me until the death of my father, 
in 1789; and that I did not succeed to Ardkinglas until 
the death of Sir Alexander Campbell, in 1810; so that any 
difficulty which may have arisen during my father’s life- 
time, while 1 was tantalised with the hope of recovering 
the £30,000 which was due by government to my uncle, 
Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, can scarcely be ascribed to any 
very culpable degree of heedlessness. It will be the ob- 
ject, indeed, of some of the following pages, to show that 
I have not wasted those revenues which have successively 
fallen to me. 

In the mean time, having nothing to conceal, I may 
mention, that in 1785 I found myself called on to pay a 
sum of money which I could. not command, and that 1 
was on that account compelled to retire for some time to 
the Continent. Lady Elizabeth was the intimate friend 
of the Countess of Cork, and I think I have some where 
mentioned that | had long been acquainted with the fa- 
mily of the earl. Her ladyship’s brother-in-law, Lord 
Torrington, was at that time the British ambassador at 
Brussels. Lady Cork, having understood the difficulty 
in which I was placed, was so good as to apply to Lord 
Torrington to have me attached to the embassy in quality 


of secretary, Lady Elizabeth meanwhile remaining at 
Craigforth with the children. 


In the course of my stay at Brussels, I was sent by the 


ambassador on a mission to Vienna, where I had the 
honour of making the acquaintance ot the celebrated 
Count Caunitz, and that circumstance afforded me a sub- 
sequent opportunity of doing a slight service toa member 
of the noble family of Fingal. When afterwards in Ire- 
land, at the table of the late Lord Fingal, the conversa- 
tion chanced to turn on those religious differences which 
have so long ‘distracted that country. Alluding to his 
second son, who was present, he said that there was an 
example of the hardships which result from our not en- 





that a church, extravaguntly endowed, in the midst of a 





tertaining the same religious opinions with those of the 


I would gladly avoid any argument on the ground of 


government. “Plunket is resolved,”,he said, “to be a 
soldier; and the countess and I are willing to gratify his 
wishes, but we are at a loss to decide as to what service 
he should enter. That of France I cannot approve of, 
from the danger of his being called on to draw his sword 
against his native country; and at home I cannot think of 
asking even an ensigncy for him.” 

I took the liberty of suggesting the Austrian service, 
and the earl observing that he perfectly approved of it, 
but that he had no acquaintance with the men in power 
in that country, I mentioned the relations I had had 
with the minister, Count Caunitz, and that, from some 
events which had since occurred, I had reason to pre- 
sume that he had not forgotten me. 1 added, that if 
Lord Fingal would give me leave, I would address a let- 
ter to Count Caunitz on the subject. Having been per- 
mitted to do so, I lost no time in applying for the count’s 
protection, and, by return of post, the request I had made 
was granted; but the young gentleman’s own merits, and 
his connection with the house of Fingal, would doubtless 
have procured him the appointment, independent of any 
application on my part. 

The mission which had called me to Vienna, detained 
me there for the greater part of the summer. At this 
period the Duke of Dorset was the British ambassador at 
Paris. ‘The family of Sackville had always shown me 
civility. It was from Lord George that 1 received my 
first commission in the cavalry, and now, at a period 
when their protection could be useful to me, it was not 
withheld. 

The alarming symptoms which preceded the great 
crisis of the revolution were now in full activity, and the 
situation of the duke was not attended with responsibility 
merely, but with the most imminent personal peril. His 
grace was one of the most worthy and amiable men that 
ever lived; and, not being much conversant with the de- 
tails of business, the task assigned to him on the eve of 
such a struggle he must have felt as peculiarly arduous. 
The duke was acquainted with the circumstance which 
detained me abroad, and finding that I could be of some 
use to him in the discharge of his diplomatic duties, he 
attached me to the British embassy in the capacity of 
one of his secretaries. 

When the violence of the revolutionary party made it 
ultimately necessary for him to leave Paris, he requested 
me to remain, for the purpose of winding up the affairs of 
the embassy, and conveying to him such information as 
might appear to be necessary in making his communi- 
cations to the government at home. At length, in con- 
sequence of the urgent remonstrances which were made 
to me by the house of Herries, the worthy bankers, I 
made such preparations as would cnable me to take my 
departure on the shortest notice; but I have reason to 
believe that when I finally left Paris there were not fif. 
teen British subjects behind me. 


The royal household had by this time been stripped 
and plundered of many of. its rarest moveables. His 
majesty’s inagnificent stud of horses, in particular, had 
entirely disappeared. An Irish officer of my acquaint- 
ance, of the name of Fitzgerald, had caught two of the 
king’s dogs wandering about the street, and knowing 
that I was a fancier of the canine race, he gave them to 
me. The one I called Bastille, after the taking of that 
prison, which I had witnessed; and the other Poissarde, 
after the celebrated fish-women who had gone in such 
numbers to Versailles to bring the king to Paris. These 
dogs I brought with me to Craigforth, and kept a breed 
of them. I set out from Paris in a post-chaise, by way 
of Lisle, for Ostend; and by the advice of my bankers, 
who succeeded in getting me a passport, I made the 
journey in broad daylight. 


At every post I found the epidemic madness of the pe- 
riod in full activity. Dressed in a little brief authority, 
the ignorant peasants of the corps de garue seemed to 
think that they evinced the true revolutionary spirit by 
acts of unprovoked brutality and insolence; a conduct 
which, I need not say, is diatnetrically opposite to every 
correct idea of the French character. At one of the sta- 
tions on the road, I could in some degree appreciate the 
sort of person I had to deal with, by observing that this 
Dogberry of the guard-house pretended to read my pass- 
port with the greatest gravity, at the same time holding 
it upside down, from an idea, perhaps, that the boule- 
versement of the period was to be universal. It was not 
hard to discover that my personal safety would be best 
consulted by flattering the absurdities which were every 
where so prevalent, and I did not hesitate to assure them 
how much I admired their prowess—as much as a mi- 
serable Englishman could admire it, who was forced to 





hasten to his own wretched home. Thus, not without 
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some risk, I arrived at Ostend, where another scene 
awaited me. 
On entering the guard-house with the tri-coloured 


cockade, which I had previously mounted for the sake cf 
protection, 1 was abruptly asked, in Flemish, “ what side | 


I was for?” By this time I had been taught the neces- 
sity for circumspection. Making a low bow to the gen- 
tlemen, I said, that as I meant to sail in the morning, it 
was not, perhaps, necessary that I should adopt the sen. 
timents of any party in-a country which I was so soon to 
leave. This answer I immediately discovered to be any 
thing but satisfactory. It gave me time, however, to 
look for a moment about me, and to observe that their 
cockade was different from mine, as well as from that 
worn by the subjects of the emperor, being a yellow 
badge with a lion inscribed upon it, the crest of the low 
countries. As something was said about the liberty of 
Brabant, I concluded that these gentlemen were disposed 
to have a separate revolution of their own. I therefore 
declared with all possible composure that I too was for 
their liberty. Pulling out my tri-coloured cockade, I 
begged them to supply me with one more suitable to the 
cause Which I was now disposed to espouse. 

I conducted myself throughout with tolerable coolness, 
and above all with a becoming degree of gravity, except 
that, when they invested me with the badge of Brabant, 
I thought it fitting to make some demonstration of joy 
at the great honour conferred on me. I am free to con- 
fess, however, that I rejoiced much more at the permis- 
sion which I obtained to retire in quietness to my inn; 
for it was impossible to shut my eyes to the danger 
which might result from an ill-chosen expression, arising 
either from inadvertence or disgust. 

Next day I succeeded in hiring a fishing-boat to carry 
me to Ramsgate, where I arrived in safety, and proceed- 
ed immediately to London. This took place in the month 
of October, 1789, a few weeks after my father’s death. 

It was not long, of course, until I found myself at 
Craigforth, where I was prepared. to live the quiet life of 
a country gentleman, in the enjoyment of the society of 
the neighbourhood, and of occasional visits from our 
friends at a distance. Among others, we had the plea- 
sure of receiving Lady Elizabeth’s sister, Lady Rachel, 
and her husband, Colonel Sandford, who remained with 
us, I think, for a year and a half. 

Not far from Craigforth, there resided an old .com- 
panion in arms, Colonel Dundas, of Carron Hall. He 
had been sent as a commissioner by the government to 
settle the limits of the British frontier in America; in 
this mission he was accompanied by Lady Eleanor Dun- 
das, and in the course of the long period which was oc- 
cupied in discussing the numerous questions which were 
agitated by the commissioners on either side, it was ne- 
cessary that Colonel Dundas and his family should re- 
peatedly change their position from one point of the line 
to another. 

After they had been some time in the back settlements 
of America, Lady Eleanor gave birth to a daughter. Her 
ladyship’s health was far from being robust, so that she 
was induced to employ a squaw of one of the aboriginal 

_tribes as the infant’s nurse. The little stranger being 
much too young to travel, was left with the squaw, under 
the charge of a favourite domestic, and such was the at- 
tachment which the whole tribe had formed for their lit- 
tle pale-faced guest, that it was not without the greatest 
difficulty that they were afterwards persuaded to part 
with her. At length, when the period arrived for the re- 
turn of the family to England, a serious application was 
made for the restoration of the child; but she was not 
given up until after a negotiation had been entered into, 
with all the formalities required by the laws of the tribe. 
Certain casks of brandy, which were employed to accele- 
rate the negotiation, were found to have considerable 
weight with the Indian plenipotentiaries ; and on the part 
of the tribe, the child was presented with a quantity of 
furs so very valuable, that I have seen a muff, worn by 
Lady Eleanor, and formed out of part of the present, 
which was said to be worth at least a hundred guineas. 
Such was the warmth of the feelings manifested by these 
untutored savages, that a considerable body of them, ac- 
companied by the nurse, insisted on carrying the child 
to the shores of the Atlantic, a distance of five hundred 
miles, to the place where Colonel Dundas and his family 
were to embark for England. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


County of Stirling—Electioneering anecdo*es—Sir Thomas Dun- 
das—Sir Alexander Campbell, the author’s cousin—Tempting 
proposal—lIis rejection—An arrest—The Earl of Marr—Fami- 
surprising Lisle—His resignation of command—Retires to Scot- 
Jand—Death of Lady Elizabeth—The Marchioness of Antriio 
—Mrs. Dutens—Domestic arrangements—Lord Keith—Lady 
Nelson—Sail for the Mediteiranean—Captain Boyle—A prize— 
Mr. Wright—Unpleasant mistake—A chase—Arrival at Lisbon. 
At the general election of 1792, there stood as candi- 

dates for the county of Stirling, two individuals who were 
so connected with me, the one by relationship and the 
other by ties of friendship, that I might have been con- 
siderably embarrassed as to the vote [ should be called 
on to give, if I had not been relieved by the somewhat 
extraordinary terms in which I was addressed by ‘one of 
the applicants. These were the late Sir Thomas after- 
wards Lord Dundas, my fellow traveller on my first jour- 
ney to Germany, with whom, up to this period, I had 
continued to live on habits of intimacy; and my cousin- 
german, the late Sir Alexander Campbell, of Ardkinglas. 
Although we had both been all our lives on service, we 
had never happened to meet, until, in the course of his 
canvass, he waited on me at Craigforth, accompanied by 
our mutual relative, the late Mr. Lamont, of Lamont. 
As soon as Sir Alexander was presented to me, instead 
of asking, as I expected, in the ordinary terms, for my 
vote and interest at the election, he was pleased to draw 
himself up and say to me—* Colonel Callander, we have 
been making the tour of the county, with a view to the 
approaching election, and have been tolerably successful 
in our canvass; but have set you down agains us.” 
I know of no reason why Sir Alexander Campbell 
should have set me down against him, except the terms 
of friendship on which I was known to have lived with 
the rival candidate. But, in point of fact, Sir Thomas 
Dundas, out of respect, in all probability, for the near re- 
lationship in which I stood to Sir Alexander Campbell, 
had never asked me for my support; so that I had re- 
solved, if my cousin had put it in my power, to have given 
him at all events my own vote, if not also the interest I 
possessed with my brother-in-law, Mr. Murray, of Pol- 
maise, who was willing to be guided by my views in the 
matter. 
I confess that on the instant I was in some degree 
taken by surprise. But Sir Alexander’s address admitted 
only of an answer of acquiescence, and I replied by a 
silent bow, which may have partaken of some of that air 
of hauteur which I imagined to pervade the demeanour 
of Sir Alexander himself. Our first interview was- not 
therefore of the most cordial description; but I have the 
satisfaction to reflect that, after the heats and animosi- 
ties which are too often engendered by a contested elec- 
tion were past and forgotten, Sir Alexander and I came 
to a better understanding of each other’s character, and 
lived together on habits becoming the near relationship 
by which we were connected. 
It is known that in a Scottish county the number of 
electors is never very considerable, and sometimes so 
small as to give to the little knot of freeholders some of 
the less favourable characteristics of a close borough. The 
elective franchise in Scotland, although in some degree 
connected with the soil, does not necessarily infer the 
possession of any beneficial interest in the land, beyond 
the barren qualification of voting in the choice of a 
member of parliament. At this election for Stirlingshire, 
the views of the rival candidates on the politics of the 
day were not materially different. I do not pretend to 
tell what they were. The ancient soubriquets of Whig 
and Tory have so often changed their acceptation, that 
I could not venture to apply them practically ; and in 
ultimately giving my interest, as well as my vote in the 
county, to Sir Thomas Dundas, I certainly was not 
guided by any political feeling whatever. In acting 
from such motives I have reason to believe that I was 
not subjecting myself to any charge of singularity. 
In a county like Stirlingshire, political preference is 
not unfrequently subordinate to the interest of some 
powerful family. The trials of strength produced by 
such contests are not less eager, and I fear not seldom 
attended with even a greater disregard of the amenities 
and courtesies of life, than where the most violent parti- 
sans are arrayed against each other in open and declared 
hostility. ‘ 

The family interest of the rival candidates on this oc- 

casion were so nicely balanced, that ultimately the elec- 

tion was decided by the preponderance of a single vote. 

On Sir Alexander’s side, a number of recent qualifica- 

tions had been created by the careful subdivision of that 

abstract quality which, in opposition to the dominium 





ly differences—The author re-enters the service—His plan of 


Scotland, by the name of the dominium directum. The 
parchment barons had not, however, been long enough 
enrolled on the list of frecholders to give them the right 
to vote when the day of election arrived. 


In this state of matters it was announced to me, on the 
part of Sir Alexander Campbell, that if I would only 
agree to absent myself from the election, so as to neutral, 
ise my own vote, he would cancel the bond for 2,500) 
which my father had granted to his father many yeay 
beheeeied for the payment of which I had become 
bound to Sir James Campbell in the manner stated in, 
former part of these volumes. But the period had gl, 
ready passed at which it was possible for me to hay 
supported Sir Alexander Campbell; I had previously 
pledged myself to Sir Thomas Dundas, and [ was ng 
the man to be deterred from the redemption of sucha 
pledge by any allusion of a pecuniary nature. 


Thus the election of Sir Thomas Dundas was uli. 
mately carried by a single vote; and it was not unnatu. 
ral, under all the circumstances, that the defeat of his 
antagonist should be ascribed to me. On me at least 
Sir Alexander was disposed to pour the first overflowings 


father’s debt, and, as I have already said, had me for th 
purpose arrested in the streets of Stirling. The late 


titles of his family, had long been my intimate friend, 
and it was to him rather than to Sir Thomas Dundas 
that I thought of applying in this emergency. His lord. 
ship Ient me his assistance with perfect readincss, and 
enabled me in the mean time to discharge the debt. But 
riches and liberality are too seldom associated ; and al. 
though I was never asked to repay the money, yet, in 
the knowledge that my friend was not in affluent cir. 
cumstances, I resolved to sell out of the army in order 
to relieve him of his advances; for I need not say that 
it is impossible to borrow money, on the security of an 


a) 


Craigforth. 


Colonel Pigott, whom [ afterwards met at Malta in 
the capacity of governor, was the purchaser of my liev- 
tenant-colonelcy, and the price which I received for it 
was 6000/. This unfortunate contretemps with Sir Alex. 


monial interests. 


stone, but in consequence of his taking offence with the 
opposition I had thus given to a member of the family, 
he thought fit to express his displeasure by altering the 
destination, and bequeathing the estate to Sir Alexander 
Campbell, who afterwards sold it for 11,0002. 


Under the circumstances I have now stated, and after 
the sacrifices I had made in serving a person possessed 
of such commanding influence of the late Lord Dundas, 


paring for Flanders, under his royal highness the Duke 
of York, that I should apply to the member for Stirling. 
shire for such letters as would be useful to me in for. 
warding the views which I now began to entertain of 
re-entering the service. The word of promise was given 
to the ear but “ broken to the hope.” I received a num 


cers younger than myself, and none of them were ulti 
mately efficacious. I resolved, however, to proceed to the 
of the army, and joined it at the siege of 
a i 

the town of Lisle and its neighbourhood, from a formet 
residence there for a period of some duration ; from the 


the eye of a military man and an engineer, who enjoy’ 
perhaps a secret pleasure in detecting the weak points ¢ 
a fortress, as well as from the information | obtained it 
the, frequent excursions I had made as a sportsman ove! 
the adjoining country, I persuaded myself that the tow! 
might be taken by surprise. 

Convinced of the possibility of accomplishing so gre! 
an object, I prepared a memorial on the subject, and 
mitted it to the consideration of his royal highness the 
commander-in-chicf. In the plans which accom 

the memorial, | had pointed out a fausse braie on Ut 
flank of one of the ports, called “ia Porte de Malade, 
and knowing the fact to be so, I meant that that 

be the point of attack. The force with which I pro 

to effect the object, was to consist of 8000 Prussians, * 
t of the army before Valenciennes, under T 
Noblesdorff. This preference on my part did not ars 
from belief in the superiority of the Prussian troop 
over the British in any military quality, save that of # 





utile, is distinguished, I believe, among the lawyers of 


stricter discipline, and ‘a consequent probability of the! 


of his wrath. He took immediate steps to recover my 


of Mar, who had not then been restored to the ancient 


ander Campbell was otherwise prejudicial to my patri- | 
The estate of Bontaskine had been | 
previously destined for me by my uncle Colonel Living. | 


it was not very unnatural, when the expedition was pre | 


= of the local knowledge I possessed of F 
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——_ 
observing a more perfect silence in marching to the 
ck. 

otis royal highness was unfortunately surrounded by 
a number of young officers, many of whom had never 
secn service. The memorial was at first referred to Sir 
James Murray and Colonel Scllingen, whose principal 
objection to the plan was a gencral one, that the town 
being one of the strongest places in Europe could not be 
taken by surprise. ‘To this there was an obvious answer, 
that the superior strength of a fortress had only a ten- 
dency to increase the confidence and security of the gar- 
rison, and that if a weak point could be made available, 
as suggested in my memorial, I contended tha 
like Lisle was liable to the 





The fact of the fuusse braie, on which I was ready to 
pledge my honour and -my existence, was next brought 
into question, and as it was not correctly represented on 
the charts and plans in the possession of the commander- 
in-chief, a doubt was raiscd as to the accuracy of the 
principal circumstance on which my memorial was 
foundec. But here also I suggested the probability, that 
the very circumstance of the ordinary charts being erro- 
neous, might be favourable to the execution of the plan. 
A number of minor objections were then proposed and 
acfuted, but feeling that the gentlemen who sat in judg- 
ment on the plan were not the best qualified to decide 
on its merits, I treated their arguments with less con- 
sideration than perhaps was due to two young gentlemen 
who enjoyed so much.of his royal highness’s confidence, 
and I have no doubt that I might better have consult2d 
my own aggrandizement if I could have conccaled from 
myself the unfortnnate want of experience on the part 
of the commissioners, or could have forgotten that 1 had 


myself been educated in the school of Ferdinand of 


Brunswick. 

The first report on my memorial was not conclusive, 
and after three days had been allowed to elapse, I learned 
in a quarter where I least expected to hear of my plan, 
that the duke had thought it necessary, before deciding 
on a.mattcr of so mueh importance, to consult with seve- 
ra duals as e propriety of hazarding the at- 
te At the end of eight days, the duke had not yet 

decided, but as by this time I perceived that the possibili- 
ty of effecting a surprise had passed away after the plan 
had been breathed upon to so many individuals, I thought 
it necessary to address a letter to his royal highness, ex- 
planing in the most respectful terms the reasons which 

ad induced me to withdraw myself from the undertak- 
ing: my letter was concluded in such terms as these— 
“ Had the attempt been attended with success, the honour 
would have been to your royal highness; if it had failed, 
the disgrace would have been wholly minc;” and I ven- 
ture to add, that the surprisal of Cremona was not the 
least brilliant action of the life of Prince Eugene. 

Seeing that I had thus no prospect of being permitted 
to make my services available in the only field of exertion 
which was at that time open to me, I resolved to return 
to Scotland, and continued to reside at Craigforth until | 
had the misfortune to become once more a widower. 

Lady Elizabeth Callander dicd at Craigforth in the 
month of October, 1797. Compared with this, every 
other misfortune which had befallen me through life seem- 
ed to sink into insignificance. ‘To the five young chil- 
dren whom she had left behind her, the loss was even 
greater than it was to me. The purity of her religious 
sentiments, her natural good sense and _ politeness,. her 
extensive knowledge of the world, and above all her 
strong affection for them, made the bereavement to such 
a family an irreparable evil. 7a ga 

For some time after Lady Elizabeth’s demise, I remain- 
ed with the children ‘at Crat ; the two boys under 
the charge of a young cler, and the three girls 
having the advantage of my sister,;:Mrs. Compton, to 
live with them as a companion. The rest of my family 
at that time consisted of my-eldest son, the second child 
of my first marriage, and two daughters, who by this time 
were both married, but were too young, or too much oc- 
cupied, to undertake the charge of their youngest sisters’ 
education ; and my eldest son, George Callander, by this 
time a lieutenant colonel in the army, was not yet a 
married man, or settled in life. 

these circumstances I received as warm and well- 
meant invitation from my sister-in-law, the Marchioness 
of Antrim, urging me, in the strongest terms, to send her 
€ nieces, that her ladyship might superintend the com- 
Piction of their education, and give them the advantage 
of her countenance on their first entrance into general 
Society. I was fully impressed with the nature and the 
gteat amount of the obligation which the marchioness 







ence of a splendid establishment on the young minds of 
my daughters, and I feared that they might too readily 
imbibe notions of life which might not be consistent with 
their place in society, and which afterwards might not be 
easily eradicated. I therefore declined the proposal, with 
the unaffected’ expression of my warmest acknowledg- 
ments for the consideration which the marchioness had 
given to the circumstances in which my daughters were 
placed. 

Another proposal was then made to me, from a quarter 
where, in ordinary circumstances, it was least to be ex- 

cted ; but it was so perfectly consonant with the views 

had adopted with reference to the future happiness of 
my children, that I received and accepted it with un- 
mingled satisfaction. It came from the elder sister of 
my second wife, who had never herself been married, but 
whose character, in one word, was perfectly that of a 
gentlewoman. Mrs. Dutens proposed that she should 
become the sole governess and guardian of my three 
girls; and as she was just such a person as I could unre- 
servedly entrust with so invaluable a charge, I was too 
much enchanted with the proposal to hesitate a moment 
as to its acceptance, nor have I ever had any cause to re- 
gret my concurrence in the arrangement. At the same 
time, I had the satisfaction to be aware that Mrs. Dutens’ 
fortune was so great as to-make the expense to which she 
was necessarily subjected a matter of indifference to her. 

At a very early period I had got a commission in the 
army for my youngest scn, which, judging from the ar- 
dour of his temperament, I conceived to be a profession 
well suited to his disposition, and to the first indications 
of a character which was far from being fully formed. 
For my second son, James, my views were turned to a 
more peaceful profession; but as he advanced in life he 
repeatedly expressed a wish to go into the army. To 
gratify this wish, I had named him in lieu of his younger 
brother, who had by this time conceived a decided preter- 
ence for a country life, and for the practice of agricuiture. 
My youngest son, Randal, I accordingly placed in a situ- 
ation where his altered views were likely to be prosecuted 
with the greatest advantage ; and I conducted James to 
his regiment, then encamped near Canterbury, and em- 
barked him for Holland. He served in that war, and I 
may add, without any excess of paternal partiality, that 
he has always served with reputation. Few young men 
have seer so much service as he has done; and at the 
close of the war, as will be seen in the sequel, he found 
himself in possession of the majority of the 91st regi- 
ment. 

When my domestic arrangements had thus been com- 
pleted, | felt that a life of retirement, after I had ceased 
to be surrounded by a family in whom I delighted, would 
be inexpressibly irksome to me. It was therefore with 
no ordinary feelings of satisfaction that I received from 
my early friend and schoolfellow, Lord Keith, a proposal 
to attend him in his Mediterranean command. Besides 
being highly seasonable at the moment, and in every 
sense an offer well worthy of my acceptance, it was parti- 
cularly agreeable to me from the quarter whence it came, 
as well as from the manner in which it was made. 

“ An officer of your merit and experience,” Lord Keith 
was pleased to say, “ must not be lost to the service.” 
The time allowed me by Lord Keith before the sailing 
of the fleet was sufficient for deliberation, but was scarcely 
sufficient to enable me to make my preparatory arrange- 
ments to enable me to embark with him in his flag-ship 
the Queen Charlotte. As soon as I was ready to start, I 
went to the admiralty to obtain the latest intelligence 
from the fleet, which I knew to be under sailing orders. 
The answer I received from the clerk to whom I put the 
question was, with a look at the weathercock, “ Sir, the 
admiral has probably by this time cleared the Lizard.” 
It wis never my custom on meeting with a disappoint- 
ment to lose time in bemoaning it; so I rejoined by an 
enquiry as to the next ship which was to sail for the 
Mediterranean. ‘To this my interlocutor replied with all 
the promptitude of office, “ The Cormorant, Captain Boyle, 
now at Falmouth.” 

“* When dees she sail ?” 

“Captain Boyle’s despatches will be sent to him ten 
days hence, and you can travel as fast as they.” 

In the issue it proved fortunate for me that I missed 
the fleet, and my passage in the flag-ship; it enabled me 
to oblige Lurd Keith, by collecting his numerous des- 
patches, and transacting several matters of business which 
he had been unable to complete before his departure 
from London. In the meanwhile, also, a fortunate acci- 


dent brought me in company with Lady Nelson, who, 
when she heard that I should probably see her gallant 
husband sooner than any man then in England, desired 


receive her despatches. Her ladyship was pleased to say 
some civil things of me to Lord Nelson, which certainly 
were not lost upon him, if I may judge from the services 
and attentions I received from his lordship during my 
stay in the Mediterranean. After another application at 
the admiralty, I got with these advantages to Falmouth, 
as fast as a chaise and four horses would carry me. 

The Cormorant, of twenty-two guns, was the smallest 
post-ship at that time in the British navy. Her com. 
mander, the Hon. Courtney Boyle, I had known from 
his infancy, as I had long been on intimate habits with 
the Earl and Countess of Cork, and was acquainted with 
most of his relations. Mr. Boyle was a perfect seaman, 
and as brave as his own sword. Our course was first 
directed to Lisbon, and during our route we took several 
prizes. 'T'wo sails appeared in sight off Cape Finisterre, 
and I had reason to remark the promptitude with which 
Captain Boyle decided between the characters of the two 
vessels, the one of which was much larger than the other. 
The smaller one, although her hull was still under the 
horizon, he pronounced to be a privateer, the other a 
prize, which had probably just been taken by her. Taking 
his election between them, he immediately gave chase to 
the prize, and took possession of her during the night. 

In confirmation of Captain Boyle’s conjecture, she 
proved to be an English West Indiamen, homeward 
bound, and- heavily laden, which had been captured by 
the General Massena, a French privateer. In our cruise 
across the Bay of Biscay, the Cormorant had been very 
successful. ‘lhe ship’s company had been so thinned of 
its officers and crew, that Captain Boyle had consider- 
able difficulty in manning this valuable prize; so much 
so, that he was obliged to place her under the command 
of the schoolmaster. We aftcrwards learned that she 
arrived in safety at Cork. 

We lost another valuable prize off the rock of Lisbon 
by the stupidity of the boatswain. We had pursued an 
enemy’s ship for some time, and in the morning found 
her in the act of manning a prize, which we should have 
been able to capture, but for the time which was lost in 
consequence of the blocks giving way, by which the gig 
was slung as usual astern. By the time that this piece 
of slovenliness had been adjusted, the shot of the enemy 
was coming aboard of us, which made it necessary to 
withdraw our attention from the recapture of the prize. 

The wind being contrary, Captain Boyle stretched 
across to the Barbary coast, and when we had made a 
a sufficient offing to enable the ship to bear up for the 
Tagus, we found ourselves chased by a heavy frigate. 
After observing her some time, the oldest lieutenant, an 
able and excellent seaman, observed to Captain Boyle, 
that he thought the frigate in chase too heavy to afford 
any chance of a successful encounter.. Captain Béyle 
coincided in the opinion of Mr. Mitchell, his first lieu- 
tenant, and had expressed his resolution to avoid her, 
when his second, a very brave and honest scaman, of the 
name of Wright, who had been bred in the merchant 
service, imprudently remarked that he did not think the 
ship in chase to be larger than the Cormorant. 

In consequen‘e of this difference of opinion among his 
officers, Captain Boyle informed me, in the course of the 
evening, that he was resolved to keep steadily on his 
course, and to abstain from any attempt at avoiding an 
engagement. Accordingly, next morning we found the 
frigate within a league of us, on our weather quarter, 
when it was seen that she was pierced for forty-four 
guns, while we only carried twenty-two, of a calibre in 
all probability much smaller than those of our antago- 
nist. On taking the glass from his eye, he presented it 


to the second lieutenant, observing in gentle but em- 


phatic terms, that he thought she seemed larger. Poor 
Mr. Wright was so shocked at his own indiscretion, that 
he was unable to utter a word, and soon afterwards the 
necessary order was given to clear the ship for action. 
The circumstance which has just been related affords 
an excellent illustration of the necessity, as well as pro- 
priety; of that supreme and even arbitrary power which 
is vested in the commander of a British ship of war, and 
of the admirable arrangements to which his authority is 
found in practice to lead. The inferior officers are seldom 
heard to hazard an opinion until it is asked of them; and 
when a hasty expression is found to produce such im- 
portant consequences, it is not wonderful to see the ex- 
traordinary degree of caution and circumspection, in 
practical matters, for which the language of our seamen 
is so justly remarkable. 

In the present instance, no disastrous consequences 
arose from Lieutenant Wright's indiscretion. ‘The fri- 
gate proved to be the Boadicea, a forty-four, commanded 
by Captain Reynolds, a worthy and gallant officer, who 








Proposed to confer, but I confess that I dreaded the influ. 


that I might wait on her on the following morning to 


was afterwards lost, in a three-decker, off the coast of 
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Norway, at the time of the Danish expedition. At the 
commencement of the chase on the previous afternoon, 
we had crowded so much canvass on the Cormorant as 
to spring our main top-mast; and such wag the accuracy 
of observation on board the Boadicea, that the circum- 
stance was immediately seen, and reckoned on as a sure 
indication of their making prize of the unknown ship. 

Before reaching the Tagus, Captain Boyle made one 
or two additional prizes, so that the trip upon the whole 
had been highly successful; a circumstance which af- 
forded me the greater satisfaction, from the knowledge I 
possessed, that Captain Boyle was at the time in great 
pecuniary embarrassment, in consequence of an incor- 
rect court of admiralty having condemned a valuable 
prize which he had previously taken: or rather, in con- 
sequence of a reversal of the judgment of the court, and 
an order on Captain Boyle to refund the money, at a 
period when it was far from being convenient to do so. 

It was necessary for the Cormorant to remain some 
days in the Tagus, but Captain Boyle was so good as to 
hasten his departure, in consequence of the despatches 
with which he knew I was entrusted tor Lord Keith. 
After spending a few days at Lisbon we again put to 
sea; and having shaped our course for Leghorn, we found 
Lord Keith in the midst of his preparations for the siege 
of Genoa. 


— 
CHAPTER XIII. 

Interview with Lord Keith—Appo.ntment to a command—Vessel 
on fire—Fatal catastrophe—Arrangements in the fleet—The 
sicge of Genoa—Lord Keith and General Massena—Des patches 
to Lord Nelson, and the King of Naples—Palermo; manner of 
traveliing—An earthquake—Work of Mr. Brydone—The people 
of Ragusa—Ruins of Girgeatum—The author's journey—iniis— 
Hospitable reception—Aspect of the country—Wines—A rich 
consul—The Sicilian service—Sir Jobn Acton—Pecuniary ar- 


rangements—Disappointment—Queen of Naples. 

At my first interview with Lord Keith, and immedi- 
ately on delivering my despatches, he observed that he 
had found a situation which he had no doubt would be 
agreeable to me. Sir John Acton, at that time the prime 
minister of the king of Naples, had applied to Lord 
Keith for the assistance of a British officer who might 
be capable of putting the Neapolitan troops in a better 
state of order and discipline than they had hitherto en- 
joyed. Lord Keith judged rightly in supposing that this 
task was very much to my liking, although, indeed, | 
had very little idea of the wretched condition of the force 
I was called on to organise. 

Thus my immediate destination was Palermo, but in 
the course of my short stay at Leghorn, preparatory to 
_ departure for Sicily, I was witness to a very awful 
-actident, in the burning of Lord Keith’s flag ship, the 
Queen Charlotte. I was to have gone aboard of her that 
very day, had not Lord Keith detained me on shore to 
dine with the Austrian commander-in-chief, and to act 
as interpreter between them. This 1 had done on several 
former occasions, as the Austrian spoke nothing but Ger- 
man, a language with which Lord Keith did not happen 
to be acquainted. We sat down to dinner at one o’clock, 
and had not finished the first course, when an English 
officer in attendance on Lord Keith’s person, (his lord- 
ship always supported his command with considerable 
state,) hastily entered the apartment, in the greatest agi- 
tation, to announce to Lord Keith that the Queen Char- 
lotte was on fire. 

The fleet lay at anchor about four miles from the town, 
off the island of Gorgona, the spot where the finest 
anchovies are caught. Immediately on hearing this 
alarming intelligence we all started up from table, and 
Lord Keith, calling for his glass, ran up to the balcony, 
from whence there was a full view of the fleet. He had 
not looked many seconds, when he dashed the instrument 
on the ground, and gave instant orders for boats to as- 
sist. In this he had been anticipated by other officers 
ashore, many of whom were jumping into such craft as 
could be had, and going off to the roadstead. J got into 
the best boat I could find, but. the Italian sailors who 
manned it were in such a state of consternation at the 
shotted guns which from time to time went off, as they 
were reached by the fire, and at the greater, danger of 
the explosion of the magazine, that it was not without a 
great deal of difficulty, accompanied with threats of per- 
sonal violence, that I could induce them to approach near 
enough to be of use in saving some valuable lives. The 
number on board at the time of the accident amounted to 
1,000 souls, and all that were saved were about 147. 

The fire was occasioned by a very trivial accident. It 
is known that on board a flag ship there is frequent oc- 
easion to make signals and fire guns. For this purpose 


constantly lighted. As the fleet was to have sailed for 
Genoa on the very evening of the accident, the usual 
preparations were in progress; and in haste or heedless- 
ness, the people on board had tumbled a great quantity 
of the hay, which had just been brought for the use of| cluded in the route of the traveller; and although, before 
the live stock, on one of the tubs which contained the 
The fire was immediately communi- 
cated to the hay, and from thence with such rapidity to 
the combustible materials around, that in Jess than a 
quarter of an hour it was past the power of human 
agency to extinguish the flames. Lord Keith’s pecuniary 
He lived, as I have said, in 
a very magnificent manner, and his plate alone was 
valued at 7000/. But he regretted still more the loss of a 
valuable collection of nautical charts, and plans of various 
coasts and harbours. Of all the minor consequences how- 
ever of this great calamity, Lord Keith particularly la- 
mented the loss of his friend Mr. Bainbridge, the first 
lieutenant of the Queen Charlotte, for whom he had just 
before got a ship, but who, from personal regard to his 
patron and commander, had obtained his lordship’s leave 
to serve on board the flag ship at the siege of Genoa. 
Lord Keith’s arrangements had been so far advanced, 
that he did not permit the accident to interfere with 
the sailing of the fleet. He embarked on board the Auda- 
cious, a ship of two decks, and sailed the same night on 


lighted matches. 


loss was very considerable. 


Although I was not present at the siege of Genoa, I 
shail be pardoned for communicating a circumstance 
which occurred immediately after the capitulation, from 
its being so creditable to the feelings of my old friend 
Lord Keith. ‘The two commanders, Lord Keith and the 
French general, Massena, met on shore for the purpose 
of arranging the stipulations of the treaty. Massena pro- 
posed a number of conditions to which Lord Keith suc- 
cessively yielded. At length his lordship entreated the 
Frenchman to ask for nothing more, “ Your defence,’ 
he said, “has been so honourable to the French arms 
that I can refuse you nothing.” 
garrison had been reduced to the last extremity. The 
only public allowance which remained to the men was 
a few ounces of oil per diem, and many of the inhabit- 
ants had been forced to subsist on the most disgusting 


It was known that the 


business ; and with my best diligence, it occupied eleven 
days to carry me to Palermo. At Ragusa, I found the 
inhabitants just recovering from the alarm of a recent 
earthquake. This district of the island is seldom in- 


the catastrophe to which I allude, it contained as many 
as 20,000 souls, I do not remember to have seen’ the 
name of Ragusa mentioned in the entertaining work of 
Mr. Brydone, or in any other book of travels. Hard by 
Ragusa, the road is still to be seen which was made by 
the ni for the passage of their clephants 
; and, indeed, considerable portions of 
my time in excellent preservation. 
m recolleetion, I should say, that this great 
of antiquity is a eighteen fect in breadth. The 
stones of which it is composed, are of lava, of the size of 
three féet by two, and they are uniformly arranged with 
the greatest attentiun to symmetry. Every other road in 
the island which I had an opportunity of observing, ig 
quite unworthy of the name. They are in fact mere bri. 
dle-paths, for there is not such a thing as a wheel carriage 
in the island. When I explained to the people of Ragusa 
the use of a cart in bringing home their grain, they sug. 
gested the impossibility of using it from the nature of 
the country. 

Although of the highest fertility wherever the lava 
been decomposed, it is yet so stony, abrupt, and unequal 
in its general surface, as ina great measure to deny them 
the facilities of locomotion which are enjoyed by the 
farmer in countries in other respeets less favoured. Their 
wheat, indeed, was seen to grow in the most extraordi. 
nary situations. Not aninch of ground was lost which 
could receive a-seed or carry a single stalk of corn, 
There was no where to be seen any thing approaching in 
extent to an ordinary paddock ; and over what they called 
their fields huge masses of basalt were scattered in every 
conceivable position ; but wherever the interstice between 
adjacent rocks, or even the verge of a precipice discover. 
ed a practicable situation for inserting a few seeds, the 
industry and care of the inhabitants were such as to leave 
none of these favoured spots in a gre of barre or 
neglect. ~ 
_.In ancient times this island was the granary of-sur. 
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alarm, applied to Lord Keith to know the reason of their 
seasonable to the starving inmates of the garrison. 

was the coast of Egypt; but Captain Boyle had orders 
from Lord Keith to put me ashore at Palermo, where I 
stead of landing me at Palermo, as he intended, Captain 


island, at a distance of at least two hundred miles from 


tination, having received orders to cruize off the mouth 


variable nature of the coast, occasioned by the periodical}, 


until the British forces were in possession of Egypt. 


garbage. rounding nations, and it may be said in some measure to 
When the capitulation was signed, Lord Keith desired | be so still. If not of the quantity, I can speak with confi- 
that three guns might be fired from the mole battery. On| dence at least of the quality, of the flour. Not far from Ra. 
this signal a great number of boats put off from the fleet,| gusa stand the ruins of Girgentum, an ancient temple, in 


and the French commander, with some symptoms of| very perfect preservation. I do not pretend to speak of 


it in the style of the learned, but according to my uncul- 
appearance. ‘The admiral delayed an answer unti! the| tivated ideas it appeared to me, after seeing many retains 
arrival of the boats, when they were found to be loaded| of antiquity, to be an admirable specimen of purity’and 
with provisions, a supply that must have been singularly | proportion in architecture. 

Although I had no introduction at Ragusa, I had the 
Two days afterwards, I joined my old friend Captain| good fortune to meet there with much kindness and at- 
Boyle, on board the Cormorant, and sailed with him for] tention from some of the principal inhabitants, who fur. 
the shores of Sicily. The destination of the Cormorant|nished me not merely with the necessary information for 
pursuing my route to Palermo, but provided me with let- 
ters which opened many hospitable doors to me in the 
had letters to deliver to Lord Nelson, and despatches| course of my journey. The season of the year was some 
from Lord Keith to the king, and to Sir John Acton. In-|time after their corn harvest ; and the after-crop of clover 
being on the ground, its general appearance was extreme- 
Boyle was compelled, by adverse winds, and boisterous|ly beautiful and luxuriant. It stood about two feet high, 
weather, to put me ashore on the opposite side of the|and its colours were so singularly rich and vivid as to 
remind me very forcibly of a bright green cloth spotted 
the capital. over with drops of red currant jelly. They have another 
After leaving me on the coast, about fifteen miles from| cultivated grass, about five inches high, with a yellow 
the town of Ragusa, Captain Boyle proceeded on his des-| flower, which is also very beautiful. , 

The inns which I entered in the course of my journey 
of the Nile, until the arrival of the fleet. From the} were as bad as can be imagined: but their place was very 
e letters which I had obtained 
t sufficiently praise the hospi- 
"part of my journey. I wasal- 
which could contribute to my 
8 Coffee and chocolate were uniform. 
, and the mutton, as it generally is in hot coun- 





ell supplied by means of t 
inundations of the river, it has often been found to be}at sa. Indeed I 

exceedingly dangerous, deceiving even the most experi-| tality T met with in e 
enced mariners. On this occasion it was the fate of my | lowed to want for 
friend Captain Boyle, and the Cormorant, to suffer ship-| ease or com 
wreck. The officers and crew were saved ; but they were| ly excellent, 
immediately seized on the beach by a horde of Arabs,| tries, remarkably good. In the houses of the gent 


and carried to Grand Cairo, where they were not liberated| cookery was scarcely to be distinguished from the 
lian; but, from what cause I could not ascertain, It 


In travelling from the point where the Cérmorant had 
landed me to my destination on the other side of the 
island, I enjoyed a favourable opportunity of seeing some 
On the coast where I landed, I saw 
only a single vessel, which was a Dane, taking on board 
I was told that it was dangerous to 
undertake the journey to Palermo, without an escort of 
campieri, whose business it is to hire themselves out for 
the protection of travellers. 

The manner of travelling in the island is in a litter, 
very much resembling a sedan-chair, supported between 
two mules. To progress in this fashion, as my friend 


part of the interior. 


a cargo of corn. 





tubs are kept on the upper deck with matches in them 


quently happened to me that the master of the house, for 
whom I had brought the letters which produced my hos- 
pitable reception, never made his appearance. In such 
cases the absence of the host was only marked by a more 
striking degree of observance and attention on the part 
of his domestics. 

The general aspect of the country had to me a very 
singular appearance; the richest spots of verdure being 
suddenly interrupted by masses of lava in various states 
of decomposition. Interspersed among the rocks are 
patches of plain ground, which are subjected, without 
much regard to agricultural rotation, to a, perpetual suc- 





Lady Nisbit would say, is certainly rather a tedious 





cession of crops of corn. In a wider sense the country 
















